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THTJBSDAY, MAY 5, 1921. 

United States Senate, ' ' ' . ' , 

Subcommittee on Education and Labor of the 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Washington^ Z>. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 o'clock p. m., in the 
committee room, Capitol, Senator Capper presiding. 

Present: Senators Capper (chairman), King, and Jones of Wash- 
ington. 

Present also : Dr. Abrani Simon, president of the Board of Edu- 
caton of the District of Columbia; and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, su- 
perintendent of schools of the District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. This is a meeting of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia Committee. The committee seems 
to be desirous of gathering information as to the school situation 
in the District of Coiumba, and we have called on Dr. Ballou, su- 
perintendent of schools, to give us what information he may have on 
that subjecti 

Senator King. Mr. Chairman, before Dr. Ballou proceeds I want 
to briefly state one matter which I think deserves consideration. 
While I am very much in favor of improving the school situation 
in constructng additional buildings, I shall vote for no buildings 
and for no expenditure for school Duildings until we have an inves- 
tigation of the building situation in the District. My information 
is that contractors and others, if they have not a conspiracy here in 
restraint of trade, they have such an arrangement as results in 
greatly increased prices for buildings, and particularly for mate- 
rials, and I suggest that before we conclude the hearings we investi- 
fate the prices of materials and the building situation in this city. 
_ ly opinion is that building is from 20 to 50 per cent higher than it 
ought to be ; materials are that much higher, and I think that the 
people are being robbed. I have no doubt if we construct buildings 
now, upon the present marketj the District will be robbed of hun- 
dreds of thousands if not milhons of dollars. As far as I am con- 
cerned, there will not be a dollar appropriated until we have an 
investigation of building conditions. 

The Chairman. I think the suggestion is a very pertinent one. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK W. BALLOIT, SXTPERINTENDENT OF 
PTTBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Chairman. Dr. Ballou, I know the committee will be glad to 
have you give us all the information you have on the phase of the 
subject referred to by Senator King, and if you have not the infor- 
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mation the committeesuduld have, I hope you will suggest where we 
can obtain it. I thm& the suggestion oi Senator King is very perti- 
nent, and the commxttee would like to go very thoroughly into that 
phase of the school problem. 

Dr. BAjLiiOUs .The first subject which I have listed for discussion is 
the program for schoolhouse construction. I think that the engineer 
commiss^ipn^r has made a study of building costs in Cleveland and 
Buffalo >nd that a report has been prepared, which I believe has been 
forvra2;(led or will be forwarded to the appropriate committee with 
regard to costs in those two cities. I have just recenth^ been a mem- 
ber of a committee to review the survey which was recently conducted 
in the city of Baltimore, and there learned from the former superin- 
tendent in St. Louis and from the present superintendent in Roches- 
ter that costs for buildings in those cities exceed the costs in the 
District of Columbia to-day. They were surprised that we were 
securing in these recent buildings construction as cheaply as we are. 
I am not prepared with aiiy more information than that. I should 
welcome a thorough investigation in regard to the costs here as com- 
pared with the costs in other cities for the same type of construction. 

Senator King. Doctor, while that, of course, is important, it is well 
known that the costs in all other cities in the United States are exces- 
sive. The conditions in New York and Chicago and other places 
where investigations have been made show that very clearly, and the 
situation is true in Cleveland and Detroit. Investigation in Detroit 
shows that materials are greatly in excess of prewar prices, and labor 
conditions are entirely different, and that there have been conspiracies 
upon the part of some of the leaders of the labor unions and con- 
tractors and builders under which the prices have been inordinately 
raised. Because we may have lower prices here than in some other 
citv does not necessarily argue that the prices here are fair. 

t)r. Baixcju. That is verv true; and I have no doubt at all but that 
everything the Senator says correctly represents the situation in thes<» 
other cities. 1 have no doubt about that at all. The point that I 
think ought to be made is that we have need of school buildings, antl 
I shall be glad to see any investigaticm made which will satisfy every- 
body that we are getting buildings for what they are worth. Wc 
have need of the buildings, and it is not the province, as I take it, of 
the superintendent of schools or the board of education to detenninr 
whether or not the cost for materials in the District of Columbia i> 
exiTssive. I believe it is very appropriate for an examination to ho 
made of that subje(*t. 

Shall I outline the situation with regard to oiir building program f 

Tlie Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Ballou. The superintendent of schools j prepared a rejwrt <>n 
schoolhouse accommo<lations last December. I will place in tlie 
hands of each member of this committee following the meeting a 
copy of that repoi-t. I shall speak from that and in a very general 
wav refer to it. 

in the first place, I think it should be nointed out that this re|M>rt 
covers the urgent needs as they existed on Noveml)er 1. It is a 
review of the size of classes, the part time, ami the other factors that 
imlicate the congestion in our schools. It represents an attempt to 
indicate how many additional classrooms are necessary to nMie\.» 
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those conditions. It does not contemplate, for example, in any way 
carrying out in full the suggestions which have been made from 
time to time with regard to abandonment of buildings. This build- 
ing program does not provide for that. It does not ask for assembly 
halls or gymnasiums in connection with any school. It does not con- 
template the abandonment of several old buildings which should 
be abandoned. 

The report of the schoolhouse commission prepared in 1908 recom- 
mended, for example, the abandonment of several schools. It recom- 
mended the abandonment of the John F. Cook School, which is still 
used; it recommended the abandonment of the Threlkeld School, 
which is still in use. It recommended the abandonment of the 
Webster, Abbott, Berret, Lincoln, Force, Adams, Bradley, and 
Jefferson. 

Senator King. The complete abandonment of those buildings or 
their reconstruction ? 

Dr. Bx\Lix)u. Complete abandonment at an early date. 

Senator King. Because they .were unsuitable, or because they were 
constructed upon improper sites ? 

Dr. Ballou. For all of those reasons. We are using every one of 
those buildings to-day to its fullest capacitj for pupils, except the 
Berret, which is being used for manual training and for office pur- 
poses. This program does not contemplate the carrying out of the 
recommendations that these buildings should be abandoned. The 
program we have prepared does not contemplate abandoning any 
buildings, with two exceptions. One of those is the Smothers School, 
where we recommend a replacement. We propose a new four-room 
building to take the place of the present four-room building which 
houses the Smothers School. We contemplate also an eight-room 
building which will ultimately take the place of the Tenley School. 
With those two exceptions these classrooms are to be in addition 
to all the classrooms that we now have. 

Senator Kino. Would you care to express an opinion as to the 
wisdom of adhering to the recommendations made in the building 
report which you just referred to? 

Dr. Baijxh'. Without doubt, some of those buildings could be re- 
paired. I think, without doubt, it was the judgment of the com- 
mission at that time that tliey should be abandoned. I am convinced 
that a corresponding commission now would feol that those build- 
ings — at least, a num})er of them — sliould be abandoned and more 
adequate sites appropriated to tliem. The light is bad, the heating 
plant may not l)e operating in a satisfactory way, and for other 
reasons I* think, without doubt, a correspondmg commission study- 
ing those buildings at the present time would argue they sliould be 
abandoned at an early date. 

Now, there are many buildings in our school svstem that need to 
have exteUvsive repairs* made to them if they are to be put in satis- 
factory condition. This building program outlined here does not 
contemplate makinjr any such changes as that. 

Senator Kixo. Then yours is really what might be called an oppor- 
tunist's report? 

Dr. Ballof. It is merely an extension of the present school sys- 
tem. It is not a reorganization of the present buildings. It is an 
extension and providing additional classroom facilities. 
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The Chairman. Made necessary by the growth of the city? 

Dr. Ballou. Made necessary by the growth in attendance and by 
the absence of annual construction for the past four or five years. 

Senator King. Do you have in mind the future growth of the 
city? 

Dr. Ballou. Not at all. Every one of the 183 classrooms reported 
as needed in this building program would have been filled with 35 to 
40 pupils if it had been available on the 1st day of last November. 

Senator King. Do you not think it would be wise, now that we 
are going into this question — and I hope we will go into it fully — 
to arrange a program with reference to the growth of the city — not 
the apparent growth but what we know to be the real growth of 
this city — and build not for to-day but for the next 10 or 15 or 20 
years? I think we should have a broader system than you have 
indicated. 

Dr. Ballou. We have proceeded on the assumption that the first 
thing we ought to do is to provide for the children we now have in 
the parts of the city where they now live. 

Senator King. That is true. 

Dr. Ballou. I agree it would be a shortsighted policy to merely 
provide for to-day in schoolhouse construction, and I heartily agree 
that we should build for the future ; but it seems to me there should 
be no diflFerence at all in regard to which we should do fii-st. We 
are not asking in this program for the purchase of an additional 
site on which we do not expect to erect a building in the immediate 
future, just as soon as the money is available for it. In other words, 
the building program merely contemplates satisfying our urgent 
needs. The program which we present in this report does not con- 
template bringing direct relief to the high schools. It contemplate^ 
bringing indirect relief through the establishment of two or three 
junior high schools, which will house some high-school pupils. There 
IS, without doubt, urgent need for additional high-sdiool accommo- 
dations not, perhaps, so urgent as are the needs for elementary- 
school purposes. That is why we have emphasized in this report the 
elementary-school program. 

Senator Jones. How long is it usually from the time a building i> 
authorized until it is occupied ? 

Dr. Ballou. Tliat varies very greatly. We have every expectation 
that these buildings, that were authorized a year ago, will be avail- 
able next September. We believe, too, that the four-room addition 
to the Henry D. Cook School, which was authorized in March, will 
be i-eady in September. The Wheatley School will not be n^ady. 
That is a 12-room building and there are no plans yet prepare! for it. 

Senator Jo^vs. Wlien was that authorized? 

Dr. Ballou. That was authorized in the last ses^-ion of (\)ngress. 

Senator Jones. How does it happen that the plans an» not yet 
prepared ? 

Dr. Ballou. There was no money appropriated for the buiMinir 
or for the preparation of the plans. 

Senator Joxe8. Is there no money available now ? 

Dr. Ballou. There is money available now. 

Senator Joxbs. Wlien did \t liecome available? 

Dr. Ballou. When the appropriation bill was signed — some time 
the last of February. 
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Senator Jones. How does it happen that three or four months 
from the time the money is available no plans are ready ? 

Dr. Ballou. I think, perhaps, I did not make myself understood. 
Plans are in the course of preparation. We have submitted sugges- 
tions in regard to them. We nave been over the site with the engi- 
neer commissioner's representatives; and, in all probability, those 
plans will be ready shortly. 

Senator Kino. Are you bound by the plans of the commissioner? 
By that I mean are the commissioners the only ones who submit 
plans? 

Dr. Ballou. The municipal architect prepares the plans for the 
school buildings, and they are submitted to the board of education 
for approval. In the course of preparation of those plans it is usual 
for the engineer commissioner to seek the advice of the superintend- 
ent of schools and the members of the board of education, and we, in 
turn, secure the opinions of the supervising principals and principals 
of the schools, directors of special subjects, and others in regard to 
desirable facilities in the special classrooms. The plans are finally 
approved by the board of education and returned to the engineer 
commissioner. 

Senator Jones. It is not anything like a system of standardized 
building ? 

Dr. Ballou. There is no such thing as standardized building. We 
have certain general understandings with regard to the amount of 
floor area in a regular classroom, and regard to the hall space and 
with regard to other features of the building. That, however, is 
entirely in the hands of the engineer commissioner. We have re- 
cently had a conference with him with regard to ways of minimizing 
the cost of buildings, looking toward a reduction of the hall space, 
looking toward a reduction in the size of the rooms. In all proba- 
bility the size of the rooms will be reduced somewhat, because it is 
the opinion of the board of education and superintendent of schools 
that we should build classrooms for not more than 42 pupils, whereas 
in the past many of them have been built for 48 and we have put as 
many as 55 into them. We can reduce the size of the rooms slightly 
and thereby save, if we proceed in that way, reduce the per cubic 
cost of the building by reducing the size of each classroom in it. 

Senator Jones. Is it not practicable to ^et something like a stand- 
nrdized building? 

Dr. Balixiu. Yes. 

Senator Jones. Embodying all the modern improvements? 

Dr. Ballof. And I think very desirable. 

Senator Jones. Why is it not done? 

Dr. Balix^f. I think that is a question which the engineer commis- 
sioner could be asked. I might say from my knowledge of the situa- 
tion that it is very frequently impossible to use the same plan of 
building on one site that you could use on another. I think in most 
respects the features of a school building which can be standardized 
are for the most part standardized, but that the plans must be adapted 
to the ground. Sometimes you have a sloping ground whereby your 
basement will provide two or three rooms for manual-training or 
domestic-science purposes or a sewing room, and on another site no 
such provision could be made. 
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Senator Jones. Yes ; but that is, you might say, an addition to the 
building. 

Dr. Ballou. Yes. 

Senator Jones. You get your basement, anyway. 

Dr. Ballou. Yes; but when you talk about a standard buildin": 
in terms of having anything more than with regard to the general 
aspect of the building, you find it necessary to modify because of 
that condition. If you put those rooms in the basement, you must 
put in more stairs, which interferes with your standardized plan for 
eight classrooms. For example, I agree heartily that we should have 
a standardized program for our classroom construction, but I believe 
it will always be necessary to prepare plans for each specific building 
in connection with your standardized program. 

Senator King. Have vou not found it better to have fewer build- 
ings and larger ones ? 

Dr. Ballou. I may say we are working directly toward the recom- 
mendation of this report, and have been for years, wherein there was 
recommended the abandonment of the 8-room unit as the type of 
building. We now have over 30 schools where there are 16 or more 
classrooms. That is a saving in many ways. -You will notice, for in- 
stance, that in the buildings which are now under construction, in 
every case they are additions to the present buildings. The Pet wort li 
8-room building, the Takoma Park 8-room building, the West Build- 
ing of 8 rooms, and so on. making a 16-room unit or more. That is 
the policv of the superintendent and the board of education with re- 
gard to the greneral program of construction. 

Senator King. W^ere you have a compact city such as this is. free 
from manufactures, free from railroads which cut it up, and many 
things that would divide a great city or a city as large as this, it 
seems to me it would be a very easy thing to construct your system 
along the lines just indicated, much larger buildings and more class- 
rooms. 

Dr. Ballou. I want to say to the Senator that one of the mo<t 
difficult things that face the administration of education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is the large number of small buildings. You may 
say we have a congested city. We have some 1-room rural schools in 
the District of Cohimbia, and we shall have for some time to come; 
but there is no doubt about the fact that it is desirable to get away 
from these small units. We have very many buildings in the District 
of Columbia, more than 150, as many as they have in Boston, with 
twice as many pupils. 

The Chairman. What is the size of the buildings that are lieing 
constructed this vear? 

Dr. Balloi\ They are S rooms added to 8 rooms already there, 
making a lO-room unit. At Deanwood there are 4 rooms added 
to the 4 rooms already there, under the last appropriation. 

Mr. Simon. Maybe Senator Kintr is looking forward to the time 
when we will have ^^-room units, which is unu>ually large. 

Senator King. Yes; I am. I am even in favor of more than that* 
especially where your light and climate are good, tree from smoke 
and many disadvantages that exist in great manufacturing centers. 

Mr. SiMox. We are working for that, but we have two things in 
mind — first, to get the land before it is gobbled up. and then to look 
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forward to the time when we shall abandon the 2 and 3 storv 
buildings and go on the l-floor plan. When you go on the 1-floor 
plan then you need five times the amount of ground. Our whole pro- 
gram has been very materially interfered with in the last 5 years 
by the gobbling up of available sites, and we have had to make the 
best of the 16-room units because of it. 

Senator Kino. If I may venture an opinion, I think you will find 
there will be a modification of the view which prevails among many 
school architects as to the one-story building. I believe in more 
stories, and I think as time goes on they will find the advantage. 
Xot going too high, of course, but they will find the advantage of 
the two-story building. 

Mr. Simon. We are making one experiment at the Langdon School. 
We will see how it works. 

Senator Jones. Will you state, Dr. Simon, what is the principal 
reason for doing away with the two-story school? 

Mr. Simon. It is thought to be more convenient in a good many 
respects. It is easier to move from class to class, for one thing, and 
it provides better fire protection. 

Senator Jones. That is probably true, but with the proper system 
you can empty a classroom pretty (Uiickly in a two-story building. 
It does not seem to me those are good and sufficient reasons to just if v 
the large expenditure necc-sary for the purchase of ground. That fs 
the way it strikes me. I have not given the matter any special 
consideration. 

Dr. Balix)u. I may say that the one-story buildings are being tried 
in several cities, and undoubtedly there will be some actual expe- 
rience in the operation of those schools that will be of benefit to us ; 
that will make it very clear whether or not they have advantages 
over the other type. I think that the feeling with regard to one- 
story buildings is always in comparison with three or four story 
buildings, which we have in many cities, like New York, rather than 
a comparison with the two-story building, which is common in the 
District. Of course the advantage of a one-story building over a 
three or four-story building is very great, and is very much less in 
( omparison with the two-story unit which we have here. 

Senator King. Doctor, where vou have a one-storv building, as 
you would have here, with the largo number of classrooms you would 
have, I think you will find many disadvantages. The advantage of 
moving from classroom to classroom would be lost. You can move 
in a two-story building to a classroom below or above quicker than 
vou could move to a remote room on the same floor. I have seen 
experiments and have had some little observation in regard to that 
matter. 

Dr. Balu)u. That depends on how your school is organized rather 
than upon any other condition. If your school is organized so that 
one classroom is the next room, and so on, rather than going to re- 
mote ends of the building, it presents a somewhat different situation. 

Senator King. I think the question of intermission between classes 
is not a disadvantage. I think it is an advantage, rather than a dis- 
advantage, that they should have a minute or two or three of inter- 
mission, recreation, stretching the legs, and breathing a little air. 

Mr. Simon. That is true. 
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Henator King. The only advantage at all, so far as I can see, in a 
rme-story building over a two-story building is the question of fire- 
protection ; and if you can overcome that, you will find the advantage 
of a two-story and even a three-story building will be greater than 
the one-story, in my judgment. 

Dr. Ballou. I think there are many matters which mi^t be made 
record of, with regard to the advantages of the l-story over others, 
in regard to the class of construction, the possibility of eliminating 
vacant space and filling last space that is occupied now by corridors 
and stairways. In the 1-story building I think you find that very 
great. For instance, we are told by the school architects in Cleveland 
that the usual amount of space in a building devoted to corridors and 
stairways and stairwells and so on is from 17 to 25 per cent, and 
that has been reduced in the schools of Cleveland to less than 10 
per cent, with 1-story buildings. If that can be done, you reduce 
your cost in that way. 

In Cleveland they advertised for bids for the erection of a 32-room 
building, in accordance with two specifications — one for the 1-story 
plan and the other a 3-story plan, as I remember, two or three sto- 
ries, and the bids were lower for the 1-story plan than for the other 
for that 32-classroom building. It was partly due, according to their 
representations, tx) the fact that there is less lost space in the l-stor\' 
building. It seems to me, as there is a possibility of reducing cost 
in that way, we ought to take note of that matter. 

Senator Jones. Is that sufficient to overbalance the difference in 
cost of the land or site ? 

Dr. Ballou. I think the amount of actual space covered by that 
building would probably more than make up the difference. It 
dei)ends on the cost of the land. Of course, the 1-story building does 
use up the larger portion of the area of land purchased for school 
buildings. 

If I may continue now with regard to what this building program 
contemplates, I will call attention to the fact that the program as 
submitted by the commissioners to Congress involved the expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,000,000 and contemplated first, the elimi- 
nation of part-time instruction. We have now over 28 classes with 
over 1,100 pupils who are receiving about 70 per cent of a full-time 
education. This program will reduce the number of classes and re- 
duce many classes to 40 pupils. 

Senator Kino. You are s[)eakinff of the grades now, are you? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes; elementary schools. 

It will permit us to abandon the rented quarteis which we have, 
for which we pay $16,500 a year for 19 different pieces of property. 
It will not make it possible, if that amount of money is appropriated, 
to abandon the basement rooms which we are now using, nor of the 
7l\ portables in elementary schools and five portables in high schools. 
A^^» could go a long wavs in reducing the size of classes, and I am 
sun* that we could elinnnate entirely the part-time classes in grades 
above the second. 

W\^ shall continue to use the portable schoolhouses, of course, and 
shall continue to use rented (luarters. In other words, this building 
proifraui should be considered as only a beginning for the accom- 
plisTuuent of a concentrated building program. The justification for 
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proceeding with it at once, it seems to me, lies in the urgency of the 
present situation. The children are here. We know where they are. 
We know that they are going to be there. We have no doubt what- 
soever about the usual increase in the number of pupils in our school 
system. We feel that the $2,000,000 program which has been pre- 
sented to Congress should be provided for. 

I want to say further, that there is absolutely no difference among 
the members of the board of education and the District Commis- 
sioners. This program has been worked out after conferences on the 
part of members or the board and the commissioners, of course, with 
frequent conferences with the superintendent of schools. We have 
submitted a program which will make a beginning for the providing 
of the very desirable relief which is essential, if the schools of the 
District are to do the educational work which they ought to be ex- 
pected to do. The program is entirely in accordance with the aban- 
donment of the eight-room type and the increase in the number of 
large school buildings. It is planned in such a way that relief will 
be provided to all sections of the city. It is properly distributed 
among the schools for white children and the schools for colored chil- 
dren. It provides the largest amount of immediate relief that can 
be provided with that expenditure. There is included in this list of 
estimates provision for the acquisition of certain lands adjoining 
certain school buildings, and request for appropriation for those 
items have been included, I think, in every case in the pending esti- 
mate, and they are veir essential if we are to prevent the erection of 
buildings right up to the walls of some of our school buildings. 

I shall be very glad now to answer any questions that any member 
of the committee may desire to ask with regard to the building pro- 
gram. I think I have outlined its main leatures. I think I have 
clearly indicated that the school authorities and the District Commis- 
sioners believe that it is a beginning of a constructive program which 
should not be delayed. 

The Chairman. About what is the present school population here ? 

Dr. Ballou. In the elementary schools the enrollment last Novem* 
ber was 50,810 pupils. The total enrollment in all day schools is 
around 60,000 or 61,000. 

Enboixment of Public Schools, Distbict or Columbia. 

Comparative figures for May S, 1921, and Map 7, 1920. 



Normal schools. 




WflwmNoniiil. 
lilMrNonnil.. 



101 
127 



1020 



71 
106 



17B 



14 
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Comparative figures for May 5, 1921, and May 7, 1920 — Continued. 



High schools. 



WHITE, 



Central . . 
Eastern.. 
Western.. 
Business . . 
McKinley. 
Junior 



Total. 





1021 








Total 




for 
1920. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1,283 


1,646 


2,929 


2,641 


287 


469 


756 


635 


368 


407 


776 


721 


281 


914 


1,195 


1,119 


1,076 


240 


1,316 


1,254 


319 


186 


505 


354 






7,476 


6,724 







High schools. 



COLORED. 



Armstrong . 
Dunbar.. . 
Junior 



Total 

Grand total. 



1921 



Boys. 



339 
490 
188 



Girls. 



370 
920 
196 



Total. 



709 

1,410 

384 



2,693 



Total 
for 

1920. 



524 

1,284 

246 



2,054 



9,979 8,778 



Normal schools. 
Hig^ schools... 



White grades: 

First division 

Third division 

Franklin-Thompson 

Specials 

Fifth division 

Sixth division 

Seventh division 

Eighth division 

Ninth division 

Wilson Normal Practice. 



1921 I 1920 

I 



Total 35,119 



228 


176 


9,979 


8,778 


5,202 


5,241 


7,474 


7,129 


614 


624 


640 


536 


6,263 


6,216 


3,543 


3,569 


3,740 


3,733 


3,621 


3,568 


3,698 


3,734 


324 


318 



34,668 



Colored grades: 

Tenth division 

Eleventh division 

Twelfth division 

Thirteenth division 

Miner N<Hinal Practice. 

Cardozo Vocational 

O Street Vocational.. . . 



1921 



4,653 
4,768 
1,402 
5,147 

197 
42 

100 



ifao 



4,500 
4,56« 

1,42S 

4,922 

1«2 

44 

58 



Total :i6,309 | 15,71» 



Grand total '51,428 50,387 



Total, all day schools 61,635 



59,341 



Enrollment in night schools of about 10,000 not included in above tabula- 
tions. 

The Chairman. How does that compare with a year ago? Is that 
the highest enrollment you have ever had? 

Dr. BALiiOu. That is the highest enrollment we have ever had. The 
increase in enrollment in the elementary schools, not including the 
high schools, is shown as follows: In 1916 the enrollment was 48,337, 
and in 1920 it was 52,714. There were at the same time, in 1920, 
707 pupils in special schools of one kind or another, and there were 
419 pupils of the elementarj^ school grades in the junior high schools. 
That covers all elementary school pupils, making a total last year of 
53,840. This figure which I just gave you does not include the junior 
high schools, or those special scliools such as vocational and atypical 
classes. The increase in enrolhuent this year is al)out the usual in- 
crease, 1,000 to 1,200 pupils. 

The Chairman. That is a steady increase? 

Dr. Ballou. That has been an increase of from 3 to 3i or 4 per 
cent during the last four or five years, perhaps more tlian that. 
There is no doubt in the mind of anyone, I think* in the school de- 
parliB^ntr about the- matter of a corresponding increase next spring. 
We know, for instance, that there are a great many families who 
have live<l in the District for the last two vears, and who have been 
forced because of the situation in regard to renting property to move 
into territory adjoining the District. They will come back just as 
s(K)n as thev can do so, without any doubt at all. 

Senator Kincj. Are there any students from outside of the District, 
around the outskirts, that come into the District and attend whwil i 
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Dr. Ballou. There are. There are nonresident pupils who have 
been admitted to the schools under legislation carried in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Senator Kino. From Maryland and Virginia ? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. How many t 

Dr. Ballou. There are, according to this tabulation, which was 
made recently, 2,486 children attending the schools of the District 
of Columbia^ who live outside the District. 

Senator Kino. Do you think the District ought to furnish school 
facilities for those nonresidents? 

Dr. Ballou. That is a matter which I think Congress has de- 
termined by law. The school authorities undertake to administer the 
school system in accordance with that. It is my personal opinion, 
speaking from my own personal point of view, that they ought not to 
be excluded from coming to the District schools. 

Senator King. The ought not to be ? 

Dr. Ballou. No, sir. 

Senator King. Upon what hypothesis can you justify the placing 
of the burden upon the Government and upon the people of the Dis- 
trict to educate the children of Maryland and Virginia ? 

Dr. Ballou. Well, a good many of these pupils, I want to point 
out, are children of Government emplojrees who work in the District 
of Columbia, and undoubtedly would live the District of Columbia 
if they could do so. That represents, to my mind, a very large num- 
ber or those pupils. And further than that, there is a large number 
of these pupils who come from families where their parent work in 
the District of Columbia. They might live here also if conditions- 
were possible for them to do so. 

It seems ^ me that education is not primarily a local matter within 
this little area. It is a general matter, and therefore it seems to me it 
is wise to view the matter from a broad, general point of view. 

Furthermore, there is another matter which I think we should 
consider in that connection. If all these children were eliminated 
from our schools, that elimination would result iil some vacant seats 
in our suburban schools which could not be utilized at all, because 
we could not send, from the heart of the city where congestion is 
worst, children to those suburban schools. That, I think, wilFbe found 
to be correct. Take the Takoma School. ^ In the Takoma School 
there are 317 pupils who live outside the District of Columbian Sup- 
pose they were eliminated. We are buildinir an 8-rbom addition 
there now, to be sure, but sappose they were eliminated. There is no 
considerable number of pupils living anywhere. in the District of 
Columbia, who could be sent to the Takoma Sehool; - . 

Senator JoNJts.' Is that aiddition you are putting up largely to take 
care of the nonresident pupils? • ' * 

Dr. Bau^ou. Not largely. Those 317 pupils woidd require about 
eight rooms. ' Yes, they would require about eight rooms. I ani per- 
fectly wiiliiig to admit, for the purpose of argument — ^I do not know 
that there is any argtiment about this'— that^df you abandon the 
present lej^islation and say that* Government emp^krjrees living outside 
the District are not entitled to oome into the District, or are not en* 
titled to ' sead their children to the District schools, we would save 
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without any doubt in the expenditure for school purposes in Takoma 
and perhaps in Chevy Chase, perhaps in certain other schools on the 
borders of the District. 

Senator Kino. You are making it a little too narrow. If you 
should say that nonresidents of the District should not be permitted 
to avail themselves of the schools, I think you would state it more 
correctly. 

Dr. Ballou. I think you would then be dealing with the case in a 
way that might create a good deal of embarrassment. It seems to me 
that was a generous policy for Congress to adopt, and I believe it is 
entirely defensible and I would not offer any objections to it. 

Senator Kino. Is it not possible that within the next 20 or 25 
years there will be in the suburbs of Washington, contiguous to 
the District line, perhaps 60,000 to 75,000 people? 

Dr. Ballou. It may veiy well be. 

Senator King. Do you think the District ought to supply the build- 
ings and bear the burden of educating the children of the residents 
of those suburbs? I am expressing no opinion. I want to get 
your view. 

Dr. Ballou. I think it is entirely possible that the time may come 
when a different policy with regard to receiving those children into 
the District might be entirely justified. You would then have to 
go further than that and say you would not receive them even though 
they paid tuition. Suppose we established a tuition rate and they 
applied, we must provide seats for them. 

Senator King. I agree with you there. 

Dr. Ballou. Only by eliminating them entirely are we going to 
be relieved of providing seats. If we impose a tuition fee, many 
of these parents will pay it, without doubt. 

The Chairman. In what section of the city is the greatest need for 
additional seats now ? 

Dr. Ballou. In the northwest^ the third division, which consists 
of the territory in Columbia Heights, and toward Takoma Park 
and Brightwood. That section in general is a section where there 
has been the greatest development and greatest growth in attendance 
in the District. 

The Chairman. A large part of that increase is caused by pupils 
coming from the outside of the District? 

Dr. Ballou. I think that would not be a correct representation of 
the matter. I think the congestion is not primarily due to that 
number of children who come from the outside. I think it is due 
to the very rapid increase in population in that section of the city. 

In addition to that, it ought to be pointed out also that in other 
parts of the city, where there were vacant rooms in the schools five 
^ears ago, there are now none, because the population has gone back 
into those sections of the city. 

Senator King. Doctor, a number of persons have been to see me, 
and I have received three or four letters from individuals, in which 
it was stated, and they stated it to me personally, that there are a 
number of buildings in which you are not utilizing the space there 
to be found ; that some of the rooms are adequate ; that some of the 
rooms are devested to caring fcfr old benches and old supplies and so 
on, and are unkept and unkempt and not properly looked aft^r. 
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blaming the janitors and blaming those in charge of the buildings; 
claiming there are a large number of rooms that could be made 
available at very slight expense. I made some little investigation 
and found that in part that was true. What do \^ou say with respect 
to that ? 

Dr. Ballou. Would you be willing to specify what the buildings 
are, so I may answer specifically ? 

Senator King. I could not give the names of the buildings. 

Dr. Ballou. That matter has been brought to our attention before, 
and I am glad you have mentioned it, because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to say what I think should be said with regard to the asser- 
tion which you make and which is being made in the District of 
Columbia to-day. 

I have before me a statement which I am told has been placed 
in the hands of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, and also 
in the hands of the House Committee on Appropriations, which pur- 
ports to be a statement covering the number and capacity of the 
public-school buildings in the District of Columbia. There is an 
indication on it, for example, that this capacity was determined by 
Col. Kutz, and that it is an authentic survey of our schools. I am 
quoting the language of the document. This document also indi- 
cates that it covers a list of the buildings, number of classrooms in 
each building, and then there is an indication of the number of 
pupils in attendance in each classroom on a given day, and the total 
number of pupils in the building, with the seating capacity of the 
building. 

I want to explain this document. Col. Kutz did not gather these 
figures, nor supervise the work of gathering them. The figures rep- 
resenting the number of pupils in attendance on a given date were 
the result of an inspection oy the employees of the repair depart- 
ment under the municipal architect. Those counts were made of 
those pupils in attendance on that day in March, 1919, not 1920, as 
is carried on this memorandum, llie former superintendent of 
schools reported to the engineer commissioner that this was being 
done, and the count was stopped by order of the engineer commis- 
sioner. 

Senator King. Why ? 

Dr. Ballou. Because the superintendent of schools objected to the 
count being made by laborers from the repair department, and pri- 
marily because the count was not being mad^ correctly, and I will 
show you in just a moment why. 

The statement does not represent an authentic survey of our 
schools. On the contrary, the work apparently was carelessly done, 
so full of inaccjiracies, and the report is so badly organized that it is 
difficult to believe that the statement was made with any constructive 
purpose in view. . 

In view of Col. Kutz's repudiation of the statement, the fact that it 
bears his name makes it unfair to the engineer official. It is unfair to 
the school officials. It pretends to carry information which could 
have been secured from the school officers on request. It is unfair to 
the Members of Congress, since it implies that Members of Congress 
would be willing to accept at their face value such confused and ques- 
tionable data. 

50571—21 ^2 
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Senator King. I do not think we would. We will even question 
some of your statements, perhaps, of verify them. 

Dr. Ballou. I am perfectly willing to have every statement I have 
made verified. 

Most of all, it is unfair to the school children of the District of 
Columbia, -whose interests this statement threatens to place in 
jeopardy. 

I want to run over a number of examples of unfairness and misin- 
formation in this statement. 

In the Monroe School, item No. 4, listed as having 12 classrooms, 
and there were actually 16 classes in the building at that time. Al- 
though this mimeographed statement is dated Aiarch, 1920, it really 
represents a count of the children made in March, 1919. 

In the case of item No. 6, the report shows 16 classes in the Mott 
School, whereas, as a matter of fact, there were actually being ac- 
commodated in that building 24 classes. In other words, the coimt 
was not made of all the classes in the building. 

In the case of item No. 58, the old Central Hiph School, misinfor- 
mation is likewise given. The capacity of the building is estimated at 
the rate of 42 pupils per classroom. That is a high-school building 
and is intended for classrooms with a maximum of 30 pupils per 
class. Furthermore, the statement is madCj " Only two rooms being 
used for day classes." As a matter of fact, m 1919 that was true, but 
in 1920, the date of this document, it was not true. 

In the case of item No. 39, the Franklin School Building, it is re- 
ported as a 20-room building with a seating capacity of 950 pupils. 
The facts are that the Franklin Building contains only 17 rooms used 
for class purposes. As is well known in the community, the Franklin 
School Building is the headquarters of the board of education and 
its executive officers. It is used for office purposes, as speciallv au- 
thorized by law, with the exception of four classrooms, which are 
occupied by four classes. 

Senator Kino. That is one of the buildings of which complaint was 
made to me. It was contended there are a number of rooms available 
there if the superintendent cared to use them. 

Dr. Ballou. Have you ever been in the Franklin Building? 

Senator King. No. 

Dr. Ballou. I invite vou, sir, to come to the building and see the 
extent to which it is use^ for office purposes. 

Mr. Simon. I am looking for an office, and I have none. 

Dr. Ballou. With regard to some of the totals at the top of these 
statements— and these statements I am making are based upon a 
statement of the municipal architect with regard to the facts stated 
there — the total number of class rooms given is 1,687. That number 
was obtained by adding the numWr of rooms shown in the tabula- 
tion. That is the only figure which properly can be characterized 

as a total. , , , . , i 

Senator King. One thousand six hundred and eighty-seven class 

rooms in the District now ? * „ , , 

Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir; the sum total. The total of all the clas? 

rooms in square feet is not accurately given. 
Senator Jones. That statement with regard to the number of class 

rooms is correct, is it! 
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Dr, Ballou. That is the correct total of the number which they 
give. 

Senator Jones. Is the statement correct? 

Dr. Ballou. I think it is not correct, but I am not prepared to 
say. It does not give correct information, because it includes certain 
class rooms which are not available, like the Franklin, for example. 

Senator Jones. Does not your analysis show wherein it is wrong, 
and what is the correct number of rooms in the District? 

Dr. Ballou. My analysis shows the number of rooms which are 
counted here which should not be counted as available for class- 
room purposes, but whether that is the exact number of class rooms 
in the District I do not know, and I could not say it is not ; but it is 
not a fair representation of the number of class rooms available for 
class-room purposes. That is the only point I am arguing. 

Senator King. May I inquire how many rooms there are in all of 
the school buildings of the District? 

Dr. Ballou. I can not answer that, sir. 

Senator King. Are there more than 1,680? 

Dr. Ballou. There may be. 

ir^enator King. If there are 1,680 available for classroom pur- 

p()S(»S 

Dr. BALU)r. No; I do not say there are 1,680 available for class- 
rrx^m purposes I say there may be that many classrooms in the 
District of Columbia and there may not be, I do not know; but, as I 
shall point out in a moment, there are '20 in the Franklin which can 
not le used for classroom purposes unless other provision is made 
for the offices of the board of education. 

Senator King. Of courpe, if there are 1,680 rooms available for 
classroom purposes, that would accommodate quite readily 67,200 
j)upils. 

Dr. BALiX)r. Yes; it might. 
Senator King. That would be 40 to the class. 

Dr. Balloit. You can not have 40 to the class in the high schools, 
and this includes the high schools. You can not organize elementary 
schools and get an average of 40 to the class. We set the maximum 
in elementary schools at 40, and you will have some classes with 
fewer pupils than that. If you are going to maintain an average of 
40, then you must exceed that number in half the classes. 

Senator King. It seems to me vou might have a number who would 
not be in the class all the time. If you have a seating capacity of 40, 
perhaps all the persons in that room would not be in each class that 
might be held in that room. 

Dr. Ballou. Oh, yes. For instance, as I shall point out in just a 
moment, pupils ^o from these regular classrooms to sewing, cooking, 
and manual traming. That is one reason why this count is inac- 
curate, because no account was taken of those pupils. You would 
have half as many pupils out of the room at any time during the day . 
on some days of the week. 

Senator King. Who inspired that examination ? 
Dr. Ballou. I would not like to say who inspired that examina- 
tion. I know the count was made by the men in the repair shops at 
the District Building. 

Senator Kino. Somebody must have sent them. 
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Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. Who sent them? 

Dr. Ballou. I think the municipal architect sent them. 

Senator Kino. Would they have any interest in falsifying; the 
facts? 

Dr. Ballou. I would not like to undertake to indicate. 

Senator King. I suppose his purpose was to ascertain as far as he 
might by that examination the needs of the District. 

(No response.) 

Senator King. That was asked as a question, Doctor, if you care 
to answer. 

Dr. Ballou. I do not care to comment upon what anybody might 
have been trying to do. 

Senator King. It may be that we may need a new municipal 
ar(*hitect. 

Dr. Ballou. We have a new municipal architect. 

Senator Jones. W^as there any reason given for doing that ? 

Dr. Ballou. I have no official relationship with tne municipal 
architect. 

Dr. Simon. Here is the Hamilton School, used for tubercular chil- 
dren. It is listed here with four rooms available. There are four 
rooms there, but you can not use them all for classrooms. We need 
two extra rooms for the children to lie down and be comfortable. I 
suppose you will find similar inaccuracies. 

Dr. Ballou. I would like to proceed with the analysis of the state- 
ment, because I think it is of great importance. 

The total area of classrooms in square feet was obtained by multi- 
plying the area of a supposed stanaard classroom by 1,687. It was 
not found by accurate computation at all, and many of our class- 
rooms are not of that standard size. 

In the next place, the seating capacity of the classrooms was ob- 
tained by dividing the total area thus gotten in that hj'pothetical way 
by a hypothetical 15 square feet per pupil, so that it does not repre- 
sent the accurate number of seats in any given room. In other words* 
the seats were not counted, but the capacity of the room was foun<l 
by computation. The total area of classrooms is a computed figure 
and not an actual computation of the surface area of classrooms. 
The seating capacitv or classrooms is not a count of the numl)er of 
seats available, but is a computed figure. 

It is to be noted further that all si»hoolroom^ have Ijeen computet! 
at 40 seats per room. The fact is that our most recently erected 
buildings have been designed and equipped for 42 seats per room. 
This is true of such buildings as the H. D. Cook and Park View 
Schools. Where our classes have exceeded this number, we have 
been forced to crowd in additional seats. 

Now, with regard to some of these abandoned buildings* not now 
in use, they are all included in this memorandum. For instance, 
Anacostia Bead, a one-room building with a capacity as listed of 
42 pupils, was abandoned years ago. Potomac School is listed as 
having 4 classrooms with a seating capacity of 168. That is a school 
down near the Bradley, FairbroUier, and Jeflferson Schools* and is 
now used for a storehouse. There is no need for the use of that 
building, and in a report from the engineer commissioner he advises 
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it is not desirable to undertake to put it in condition for use for 
classes, unless there is very urgent need for those four additional 
classrooms in that section, and I am prepared to say there is no such 
urgent need. Fort Slocum is given as a 2-room school with a seat- 
ing capacity of 42. 

Senator King. Referring to the Potomac School, why was that 
used for a storeroom and abandoned for school purposes ? 

Dr. Ballou. It was abandoned for school pumoses because of its 
dilapidated condition, and a new building, tne Fairbrother School, 
was erected in that vicinity. 

Senator Jones. What do you store in it? 

Dr. Ballou. School furniture while we are having it repaired and 
before we can distribute it to the schools to which it is to go. It is 
also used for supplies of other sorts which are for that part of the 

Good Hope School is given as a 2-room school with a capacity 
for 84 pupns. That was abandoned some time ago. Grant Road 
School IS given as a 2-room school with a capacity of 84 chil- 
dren. Grant Road School is located on Grant Road, off Connecticut 
Avenue, and is an abandoned frame building, still standing, and the 
surrounding land is occupied by lumber and other material which 
belongs to the District. It was abandoned years ago, and I have 
pictures of it which I will be glad to show you — not to-day, how- 
ever — which I am sure will clearly indicate that it could not be 
approximately used for any purpose. 

Bunker Hill Annex is the old Bunker Hill School, standing 
directly back of the present Bunker Hill School, which was erected 
some years ago, and is not needed and should not be used. The pres- 
ent building was built to take the place of it. 

The old Church Annex, listed as having two classrooms with a 
rapacity of 50 pupils, was torn down some time ago. Bates Road 
School is a little school out beyond Soldiers Home. It is likewise in 
a delapidated condition. The underpinning is nearly all out of it. 
There is right next to it a well, which has been condemned by the 
Health Department. The windows are out and boarded up, and we 
use that only for storing funiture until we can get it repaired. 

The old Mott School Congress authorized us to sell. That Avas 
abandoned some time ago. Part of it has been torn down. 

I have asked the engineer commissioner, in behalf of the Board 
of Education, for a report on the condition of these buildings, as to 
whether or not any of them could possibly be put into condition for 
use for school purposes, and the engineer commissioner reported 
that the only one which could possibly be put into condition at a 
reasonable expense is the Potomac School, to which I have referred. 
Then the recommendation is qualified, as I have indicated, and there 
is really no need for additional classrooms in that particular com- 
munity. There is, for instance, one vacant room in the Jefferson 
School, which is now used as an office room by the supervising prin- 
cipal of that division. There is no need for additional classrooms in 
connection with any one of those three schools, that this Potomac 
School might assist in caring for pupils. 

That gives us a total of 20 rooms in abandoned buildings which 
are listed here as being available for class purposes. They are repre- 
sented as having a seating capacity of 788 children. 
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Now, I would like to go on. Here are certain building that are 
used for specialized work and have no resident pupils in niem at all. 
The Barret School is listed as a 9-room building with a seating 
capacity of 432. The commission in 1908 recommended that school 
should be abandoned. It is now being used for specialized pur- 
poses and for offices for certain directors of the school department. 
As I say, that school is listed as having a capacity of 432 seats. As a 
matter of fact, there are no seats in it at all. 

The B. B. French School is a specialized school of the same char- 
acter, no resident pupils reporting there whatsoever. Pupils are 
sent there from other school buildm^ to be instructed in domestic 
science, domestic art, and manual traming. 

Senator King. Is there any reason why they could not be made 
available for general school purposes? 

Dr. Ballou. There is no reason why some of these could not be, 
except where they are built for these purposes and are not beiii^ 
used for res^ular school purposes, wliere there are no places to offer 
instruction in domestic science, (lomestic art, or maiuial training in 
any of the school buildings from which these pupils come. We huve 
proceeded on the assnmj)tion, and believe it to be correct, that it is 
cheaper to erect a specialized building to take care of manual train- 
ing, domestic science, and domestic art rather than to install a man- 
ual training equipment or sewing equij)ment or cooking equipment in 
each one of our eight-room buildings. You see, if you do that and 
accommodate only the pupils in the building, each one of those rooms 
will be vacant two-thirds of the time. By centralizing that work in 
one building and having pupils from these schools go over at a cer- 
tain time we utilize that specialized equipment all day and every 
dav in the week. 

Senator Kino. Do you give the manual training and cooking and 
sewing in certain of the grades ? 
Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 
Senator King. The seventh and eighth? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir; and in some cases the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth. 

Senator King. Of course, in your high schools you probably would 
have to have as a part of that school the manual training and your 
other equipment for sewing and cooking? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes; and in each one of these 16-room units in the 
elementary schools we are undertaking to provide a special room 
for each one of these subjects, because there are enough pupils in a 
16-room building to utilize that specialized furniture all day. 

The Wisconsin Avenue Manual Training School is listed in the 
same way. There ore no seats in it. 

The Tenley Annex is an old church, in which there are two class- 
rooms. It is listed as having a capacity of 60. One of those is a 
sewing room. 

That 2:ives us 22 rooms, according to this memorandum, that ought 
to be available, that are not available at all, with a capacity of 680. 
There are certain buildings used for specialized work, and having 
but few resident pupils, such as the (J Street Vocational School, 
Smallwood, Cordoza, and Brightwood. There are certain pupils 
who go to those schools from other schools, and in some cases a few 
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who are resident, but there again the representation of the fact is in- 
correct. 

Then there are the schools which are used for pupils which re- 
quire a special type of instruction, such as atypical, ungraded, and 
tubercular pupils. The Morse is listed b& having four rooms with 
a seating capacity of 192. In that school there are 68 atypical and 
ungraded pupils. That means they are handled in small groups, 
and you can not have a class of 40 pupils there. In that same school 
there are two shops and two offices, and that represents four more 
class rooms than are really available. 

The Hamilton School, to which Dr. Simon just referred, on Bla- 
densburg Road, is represented as having four classrooms available. 
There are really two classrooms available, and there is in addition to 
that a cooking and luchroom, and a rest room for those pupils. We 
think there should be more facilities in that school for those chil- 
dren and in some other schools than are actually provided there. 

The Threlkeld School was recommended in this report for imme- 
diate abandonment. It is now being used for atypical and ungraded 
pupils. This report represents two more classrooms there than are 
really available for classroom work. 

The Harrison School is a tubercular school for colored pupils, 
located on Thirteenth Street, and there are 60 pupils in that school. 
There are two classrooms, one cooking room, and one rest room, as 
at the Hamilton. 

Now, taking all those together, you find there are 12 rooms and 
576 seats in this report more than there should be. That is, this 
report represents that we have 12 more rooms than we really have 
available for class ]:)urposes. 

Now, referring to the Morse, Berret, and Franklin Schools, I 
will not go into details. The Franklin School, of course, is used for 
office and administrative purposes. There are four classrooms there. 
I could go on through the M Street Junior High School, but I will 
not take the time to do that. 

If you will take the totals I have indicated here you will find this 
report asserts that we actually have 106 more classrooms for class- 
room purposes than we really have, and they have indicated here 
that we have 3,689 more seats available for use than we actually 

have. 

I have here also some information with regard to the number of 
pupils in these various schools. I think I will not read the details 
of this, but merely call attention to the fact that the number given 
here with regard to the number of pupils in the building is mislead- 
ing, because of the fact that the count was made of the children 
found in the classrooms at a given moment. A principal in a school, 
for instance, called the attention of the man who was making the 
count to the fact that one-half the pupils were in manual training 
or sewing or cooking. He said, " I don't care about that. My in- 
structions are to count the children in the rooms." That count rep- 
resents practically one-half the children actually in the room at that 
time, and those children were legitimately absent, and yet it would 
appear from this record that that number represented the enrollment 
in the schools on that particular day. t ,• 

The Chairman. Can vou give us any light as to what the object 
of the municipal architect was in giving out those misleading figures? 
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Dr. Ballou. I think I would not care to make any observation 
with regard to what purpose might have been in the mind of any- 
one who contributed this information. I would like to say that I 
know it was placed in the hands of members of the committee. I 
know that Senator Curtis sent for Col. Kutz with regard to it. 
I know the school officials spent hours going over it, and went inmie- 
diately the next day to Senator Curtis with the statement which I 
have before me, and Senator Curtis said, " Very well, I will not use 
it." That sort of information is misinformation, and it seems to me 
that the members of this committee, looking into the situation in 
the schools, ought to understand what the real truth about these 
matters represented in the statement like that is. 

Senator Joxes. Who actually gave out that statement after the 
misinformation was gathered? Who gave out the statement? 
Dr. Ballou. Snowden Ashford. 
Senator Jones. He was the architect ? 
Dr. Ballou. He was. 

I would like to comment on the vacant rooms there are to be 
found, and the school buildings that are actually in use now. There 
are 22 such rooms in the 150 buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Jones. Do you mean entirely vacant, or used for any 
purpose ? 

Dr. Ballou. They are entirely vacant, not used for any purpose 
whatever. In certain sections of the city there are none. In cer- 
tain other sections there are a few buildings. Out of those 22 vacant 
rooms, 14 are across the Anacostia River. That means that there are 
buildings there which will provide for more children than live in 
that section of the country, and I think the members of the com- 
mittee will agree that we can not send children from the central part 
of the city over into the schools where those vacant rooms are. 
Everything is done to utilize those rooms that can be done. I think 
there*^ is a story about the building of one of those builldings that I 
have read about, but I will not repeat it. I do not know what the 
details of it are. It was overbuilt. 

Senator Jones. It was a case of overbuilding. 
Dr. Ballou. Without doubt there are more rooms across the Ana- 
costia River than are necessary for the present school pupils. 

Now, the eight other rooms are scattered throughout the city. 
There is one in the Grover Cleveland School. The Grover Cleveland 
School is a school for white children. It is surrounded to a lar^e 
extent by schools for colored children, and there are as many chil- 
dren sent to the Grover Cleveland School as can be sent there, in 
justice to the children. The other schools surrounding that school 
are fairly well filled. 

There is one vacant room in the Amidon School ; two vacant rooms 
in the Grant School ; one in the Wormley School, a colored school in 
Georgetown ; one in the Bunker Hill Road School ; four in the Gar- 
field ; and one in the Abraham Lincoln. 

According to my judgment of the effective organization of schools, 
the number of vacant rooms in the District is surprisingly small. 
When you take an area as large as this, with as many different 
buildings, and the difficulty of organizing these schools in 8-room 
units, it seems to me we are surprisingly effective in utilizing the 
schoolrooms that we have. 
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Senator Jones. Did you say there were four vacant rooms in tne 
Garfield School ? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes. 

Senator Jones. How does it come there are so many in that" 
building? 

Dr. Ballou. I confess I have not been in the Garfield School. 

Senator Jones. Where is it located ? 

Dr. Ballou. Garfield School is located at Alabama Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street SE. It is a school for colored pupils in the thir- 
teenth division. It has 12 classrooms, and, as I understand from 
this report, 4 of those are vacant. 

I may call your attention to the fact that we are not proposing to 
build any buildings within any reasonable distance of any of these 
vacant rooms. The proposed construction of school buildings is in 
the congested district of the city. 

I will be glad to answer any further questions with regard to this 
statement that members of the committe may desire to ask. 

Senator King. Based upon that statement, did the municipal 
architect make any recommendations adverse to new construction 'i 

Dr. Ballou. My understanding of that matter is the result of 
conferences in the office of Commissioner Kutz. 

You will notice at the top of this statement is the date " March, 
1920," and a heading " Number and capacity of public-school build- 
ings, D. C," and a brief tabulation showing the number of class- 
rooms, total area of classrooms, seating capacity and active enroll- 
ment. This is followed by a statement that " This was taken by Col. 
Kutz, our engineer commissioner, and is the authentic survey of our 
schools, taken at the same time the Congress of Mothers' survey was 
taken." Then follows the tabulated statement showing the name and 
location of the school, number of classrooms, number of pupils in 
each room, total number in each building, and seating capacity of the 
building. 

The part of the statement last referred to, name and location, etc., 
was prepared by the municipal architect and placed in the hands 
of the engineer commissioner and was placed on file. The informa- 
tion I first referred to, in regard to the numl)er of classrooms, etc., 
followed by the statement that the information was gathered by 
the engineer commissioner, was placed on the head of the document 
in March, 1920, and mimeographed and placed in the hands of 
Members of Congress. 

Senator King. I want to ask you one question which I am not 
sure is relevant to this matter. You are now renting various quarters 
at a cost of approximately $16,000 per year? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kino. Are you renting buildings or vacant ground upon 
which school buildings have been erected ? 

Dr. Ballou. These buildings we are renting are buildings which 
are used for class purposes. 

Senator Kino. Are they suitable? 

Dr. Ballou. They are in most respects not suitable. 

Senator Kino. Would it be advantageous to buy them? 

Dr. Ballou. It would not be. 

Senator King. Neither the buildings nor the ground? 
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Dr. Ballou. Neither the buildings nor the gix)und. They are me:v 
temporary expedients. 

Senator King. Is the rental reasonable ? 

Dr. Ballou. I think in most cases it is. In some cases I think 
it is small, but the returns which we get are likewise small. 

Senator King. You spoke about the use of basements. There cai, 
be no objection, can there, to utilizing a basement which has ample 
light and air, and so forth, for some purposes, for a gymnasium ni 
even for a class in manual training, and such as that ? 

Dr. Ballou. There is no objection on the part of the school au- 
thorities, I think, to using a basement room for playroom purposes. 
There is no objection, I think, on the part of the school authorities to 
the utilization of basement rooms for manual training, if they are 
appropriately lighted and heated. The difficulty with the basement 
rooms which we have been using arises in the fact that they were 
never intended to be used, and therefore thev are not heated an i 
are not ventilated, and are just constructed as a well, if you please, 
within four walls. Thev are verv unsatisfactorv from the stand- 
point of heat and ventilation. 

Senator King. Could they not be improved at a slight exi")ens^ f 

Dr. Ballou. With verv srreat difficultv, I think. 

Senator King. Are vou usin<r manv of them ? 

Dr. Ballou. We are using several of them, and are using some 
which, in my judgment, the school authorities have no moral right 
to use, and thereby subject children to these undesirable health con- 
ditions. The superintendent of schools proposes to abandon the use 
of some of these basements, even if it is necessary- to put the children 
on part time. He is unwilling to take the moral responsibility for the 
health of these children under such conditions. If it means putting 
more children on part time next year, that will be done, because 
I believe it would not lie right for me to assume that moral i^- 
sponsibility. 

Senator Joxes. Can you point out where that condition exists 
that warrants that action ? 

Dr. Ballou. There is one room which has been used for years as 
a cooking room in the Takoma school which is absolutelv undesirable 
from every point of view. 

Senator Joxes. What is the condition ? 

Dr. Ballou. The room represents, just as I have explained, a 
hole in the gi^ound, if you please, with four walls around it. It is 
not appropriately heated or lighted. It is right next to the boilers. 
It is dusty, dirty, and it is not possible to carry on good class work 
in such a room. That will be taken care of bv a room in the new 
buihlinjr which is now under construction there. 

For instance, we have another situation with regard to manual 
training which I think is wholly indefensible at the Tenley School, 
where it is proposed to put up an eight-room building and ultimately 
abandon the present Tenley School. The boys go out to a farmhouse. 
It is an old residence, and we have rented the parlor, if you please, 
of that old house, to which no repairs have been made for years. 
It is in a dilapidated condition. The boys have to walk a con- 
s'derable distance, and in mu<ldv or wet weather it is verv bad. 
And when thev no tl.ere thev find a room that is not a suitable room 
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for that purpose. It is the only room we can rent anywhere in the 
vicinity of that school. 

We now have that church which is called the annex to the 
Tenley School, where we are housing a few grade classes and also a 
sewing class. Those rooms are not appropriately ventilated either. 
They are heated by stoves, and conditions are very unsr.tisfactory. 

I could enumerate others, if you care to have me extend this list of 
undesirable rooms. It simply illustrates the conditions that exist, 
and they are the best provisions which we can make. We were con- 
fronted, in the case of these specialized activities, with either abandon- 
ing the matter entirely for the children or providing for it under these 
conditions. 

Senator Jones. What I wanted to get more particularly was in- 
formation regarding special places where you said you were going to 
take the responsibility of abandoning them. 

Dr. Ballou. We will take the Takoma School. Of course, that new 
addition to be put up there will take care of that, but that is an illus- 
tration of the cases I refer to of those basement rooms. 

Senator Jones. Where is another one ? 

Dr. Ballou. I can not recall any others at this time. Indeed, I have 
not made a study as to that, but the directors of the department of 
manual training, domestic science, and domestic art have reported to 
me from time to time these very undesirable quarters where children 
are housed, and before the end of the school year we shall make an 
investigation of such rooms, and I am prepared to say that if such 
conditions are as they are represented, when I see them myself I shall 
take the action which I have indicated. 

Senator King. Are you prepared to state the number of these rooms 
actuallv available in all the schools for classroom purposes ? 

Dr. Ballou. No ; not the total. They are given by divisions in the 
copy of this report which I will place in your hands, showing the 
schools that have regular classrooms. A total of that would be the 
approximate number of elementary classrooms available. 

Senator Jones. You have submitted a start on a program, and as I 
understand it what you have submitted provides for the facilities 
which you deem absolutely and imperatively necessary ? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Could you give us a summary of the facts which 
warrant that program ? 

Senator King. Likewise a summary of the program. 

Senator Jones. Yes; I wanted the facts. I would like to have a 
summary of the facts that justify that program, to show the need of 
it, and then it would be well to have a summary of the program. 

Dr. Ballou. The studv that was made last November of the con- 
dition of the schools on I^ovember 1, on which this program is based, 
shows that in the first division there was immediate need of 18 ad- 
ditional classrooms. 

Senator Jones. You say it shows that need. What does it show 
as to the number of pupils and number of rooms that you have, and 
the number of rooms that are needed? In other words, I do not 
want the conclusion you have reached from the facts, but I would 
like to have a summary of the facts from which I can draw my own 
conclusion. 
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Dr. Ballou. I will place that in your hands. 

Senator Joxes. I was hoping that you could state it to me now. 

Dr. Ballou. I can not state it, only as it is submitted in this re 
port, in a few words. 

Senator Jones. Take as many words as are necessary. 

Dr. Ballou. Take the first aivision. 

Senator Jones. What is the first division? 

Dr. Ballou. The elementary division lying in the northwest sec- 
tion of the city. It contains — or shall I give a list of the schools ? 

Senator Jones. Whatever bears on the subject. 

Senator King. Or the number. 

Dr. Ballou. It contains 17 or 18 elementary schools. Those 
schools now have 124 regular classrooms. There are certain build- 
ings there, such as the Berret School and the Wisconsin Avenue 
Manual Training School, which are used for specialized purposes, 
and there are no vacant rooms in any of these 17 schools. There an- 
some kindergarten rooms, which are only used for the half days, 
and there are some rooms for grade purposes that are not used" a 
full day. 

Senator King. None of the kindergartens would be needed more 
than half a day. 

Dr. Ballou. No; we do not undertake to run the kindergartens 
more than half a day. 

Senator Jones. You have how many rooms in that division? 

Dr. Ballou. 124 regular classrooms. 

Senator Jones. How many pupils have you? 

Dr. Ballou. There were enrolled on November 1, 6,208. 

Senator Jones. How many of those attend school full time? 

Dr. Ballou. Mav I answer that in terms of the number that at- 
tend part time? 

Senator Jones. Yes. 

Dr. Ballou. There are two classes in ^ade 6 and four in grade 3 
that are now on part time in that division, and, of course, all the 
others attend the full day. 

Senator Jones. When you say " four classes," what do you mean i 

Dr. Ballou. I mean four regular classes that occupy rooms — h 
class under a teacher. 

Senator Jones. Containing 40 children? 

Dr. Ballou. Approximately. 

Senator Jones. That go part time? 

Dr. Ballou. That go part time. 

Senator King. The rest of them go the entire day ? 

Dr. Ballou. The rest of them go the entire day. 

Senator King. Do they go part time because you have no room 

for them? 

Dr. Ballou. That is correct. 

Senator Jones. How many children were there out there who were 
not enrolled at the beginning of the school year. 

Dr. Ballou. I have no knowledge of that. 

Senator Jones. What other facts are there that show that addi- 
tional buildings are needed out in that division ? 

Dr. Ballou. There are seven portable schoolhouses in that divi- 
sion — one at the E. V. Brown in Chevy Chase, four at the John 
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Eaton in Cleveland Park, one in the Force School, and one in the 
Tenley School. 

Senator Jones. How many pupils are accommodated by these 
portable schools? 

Dr. Ballou. Approximately seven times forty. 

Senator Jones. Two hundred and eighty. 

Dr. Baxjlou. Now, in addition to that, there are two rooms in the 
John Eaton School which are being used for small classes that are 
not appropriate for such use. One of them is a small hall room 
accommodating a small group of children. They undertake to give 
instructions to them under those conditions. Another one is at the 
Tenley School, which I just explained to you, in that farmhouse. 
There are two others in the annex at Tenley which are undesirable 
classrooms. 

Senator Jones. Are those the general conditions throughout the 
city that, you think, justify the 183 additional classrooms that you 
need ? 

Dr. Ballou. Every one of these estimates which it made in the 
building program is based upon just exactly that sort of a situation 
in every school in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Jones. Why do you want to get rid of these portable 
houses ? 

Dr. Ballou. Because I believe they are temporary expedients 
which ought not to be continued any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary to continue them. 

Senator Jones. What are their disadvantages? 

Dr. Ballou. Their disadvantages are as to heat and ventilation. 
Further, they occupy the yards and the plaj^ space of the children, 
there are no toilet facilities in them, and the children must go to the 
basement of the main building, and so on. 

Senator King. They are in close proximity to the main buildings, 
are they not? 

Dr. Ballou. They are just as near to the buildings as we can 
locate them, but they have to be located in order to leave some play 
space if we can do it. They are located just as judiciously as we 
can locate them and avoid occupying all the play space of the 
children. 

Senator King. None of them would be more than a few feet, not 
to exceed one or two or three hundred feet from the main building? 

Dr. Ballou. I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Jones. How long have these portable buildings been used ? 

Dr. Ballou. Some of them have been used for several years; I 
think some perhaps four or five years. Some of them are in a very 
dilapidated condition, and others are in good condition. 

Senator King. They are all frame, of course ? 

Dr. Ballou. All frame construction. In cold weather, of course, 
the floors are very cold. There is no underpinning under them, just 
ordinary floors, and the cold air under them makes it pretty nearly 
impossible to heat them on the coldest days. They are heated by 
stoves or furnaces in the corner of the room, and it is not possible to 
have a good and well ventilated room as a result of such heating. 

Our building program involves the expenditure of $2,000,000, and 
will not make it possible for us to give up any of those portables. It 
will make it possible for us to do other things first. 
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Senator Jones. Tell us about that. 

Dr. Ballou. This $2,000,000 program now before Congress will 
make it possible for us to eliminate probably all of our part-time 
classes. It will make it possible for us to reduce many classes that are 
in excess of 40. It might be possible to reduce all classes below that 
number. I think that is about all it will make it possible to do. 

Senator King. Is it your purpose to reduce all classes below 40 ? 

Dr. Ballou. It is our desire and intention to reduce all elementary 
classes to 40 or below, in justice to the pupils in those classes. The 
standard of the Board of Education is 40 pupils to a class, and we 
believe that is a very desirable standard not to exceed. 

The Chairman. What information have you as to the standard in 
other cities? 

Dr. Ballou. The maximum standard in other cities is from 40 
to 42. In many cities it runs higher than that temporarily, but school 
people are educated to the belief, I think, that more than 40 is an 
undue strain on the teacher and does not make adequate individual 
instruction for the pupil. 

Senator King. How many teachers do you have for the students? 
Assuming a given number of students, how many teachers do you 
require ? 

Dr. Ballou. We do not proceed on that basis. 

Senator King. I know that is not a scientific or proper basis, but 
actually what proportion do you have ? 

Dr. Ballou. I could not answer that, for this reason : That we 
have many special teachers who go from school to school, and that 
indicates a possible computation which is not accurate or correct. 

Senator King. How many teachers do you have? We will get at 
it that way. 

Dr. Ballou. About 2,200. I have not the exact figures here. Those 
figures are for the present year or the year before. I think. 

Senator King. And you have approximately one teacher to everv 
20 students? 

Dr. Ballou. No ; I think we have not that many. 

Senator King. That would be greatly in excess of any number that 
would come under my observation. 

Dr. Ballou. The number which I have given you is probably not 
correct. I am giving you the total number. The number of pupils I 
gave you is confined entirely to the elementary schools, and you have 
a different standard in the high schools — a standard of 30 pupils — 
so if we are going to accurately get at the average number of pupils 
per teacher we would have to deduct from our total number of teach- 
ers these special teachers, deduct the teachers of special classes, divide 
our pupils into high and elementary, and find out the number of 
teachers that actually teach classes, and then divide and find the 
average number of pupils per teacher. 

Senator King. You gave fifty-odd thousand students. That did 
not include the high schools? 

Dr. Ballou. No; iust the elementary schools. 

Senator King. I thought that included the high schools. 

Dr. Ballou. No. 

Senator King. How many have you in the high schools? 

Dr. Ballou. How many pupils ? 
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Senator King. Yes; approximately? 

Dr. Ballou. Oh, 9,000. 

Senator Kino. 9,000 ? 

Dr. Ballou. How many did I give you in the elementary schools i 

Senator King. Fiftv-odd thousand. 

Dr. Ballou. Nearly 10,000. 

Senator King. You have approximately 60,000 altogether? 

Dr. Ballou. 60,000 enrollment. 

Senator Jones, may I ask whether I have indicated the information 
which you desired in regard to the first division, and the basis on 
which we arrived at the conclusion of the needs of that division? 

Senator Jones. If you think you have stated all the substantial 
facts upon which you based your recommendation. I want to get the 
substantial facts upon which you base ^^our estimates for the needs 
of additional facilities. 

Dr. Ballou. Let me state very brieflv how I arrived at the imme- 
diate need of 18 classrooms in the first division. I arrived at that 
by taking into consideration, for instance, the number of portables 
in that division. 

Senator Jones. Which you want to replace ? 

Dr. Ballou. Which we will ultimately replace, and I believe that 
any constructive program of schoolhouse construction ought not to 
contemplate continuing those. However, understand that we shall 
j^rovide for the satisfaction of other needs before we undertake to 
eliminate the portable buildings. Then I based my estimates as to 
the needs on the reduction of the large classes to classes of 40 pupils; 
and then I took into consideration the number of part- time classes. 

Senator Jones. In regard to the reduction of the size of classes to 
40, how many additional rooms would be required for that purpose ? 

Dr. Ballou. To reduce oversize classes would require three addi- 
tional classrooms in that division. To eliminate the portables would 
require seven additional classrooms in that division. To eliminate 
rented quarters would require one additional classroom. To elimi- 
nate undesirable classrooms at the Tenlev and John Eaton would 
require four more. 

Senator King. In the new construction, do you gain in buildings 
or rooms? 

Dr. Ballou. Not in that division at all. There is no classroom 
under construction in that division. 

Senator King. Are there any under process of repairs in that 
division ? 

Dr. Ballou. None whatever. We are asking in our $2,000,000 pro- 
irram for the purchase of a small piece of ground in the corner of 
the John Eaton yard for the erection of an addition of an eight- 
room building to the John Eaton School. 

Senator Jones. That takes care of the urgent needs there, except 
displacing the portables. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ballou. That will take care of the most urgent need in that 
division. 

Senator Jones. What is that ? 

Dr. Ballou. It is right there at the John Eaton School. But it 
will not do all of those things. All those needs are not bound up in 
the John Eaton School. Part are at the Tenley. We are asking 
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Conorress to buy a site which will ultimately provide for a building 
for the replacement of the Tenlev School, but we are not asking for 
anything more than that at the Tenley School. 

Senator Jones. Just what needs do you expect to take care of at the 
John Eaton School? 

Dr. Ballou. We expect there, for instance, to eliminate these 
portables. They will be transferred somewhere else where they are 
urgently needed or will be needed next September. It will do away 
with the two undesirable rooms there, in addition to the four port- 
ables. 

Senator Jones. What effect will it have on the half-time situation i 

Dr. Ballou. It will eliminate part time. 

Senator Jones. All part time in that division ? 

Dr. Ballou. No ; part time in that school. There are three classes 
in that school that are on part time. We have three classes in the 
John Eaton School on part time and four portables. We have two 
undesirable classrooms. That is the situation we are trying to relieve 
by an 8-room addition, and that is a situation that is very necessary 
to be relieved. There are the needs in that school, and there are 
no more urgent needs in that division — ^but that 8-room addition will 
not in any way bring relief to the Tenley. 

Senator Jones. Is not that just as imperative as the John Eaton ? 

Dr. Balix)U. We think there are not so many different conditions 
that are urgent at the Tenley as there are at the John Eaton. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think it is imperative to take care of 
the half-time situation ? 

Dr. Ballou. I do. 

Senator Jones. "VMiy do you not recommend all that is necessary 
to do that in the whole divisaon? 

Dr. Ballou. I should be very glad, indeed, if I thought there was 
any possible way of securing a $5,000,000 building program, to 
urge it. 

Senator Jones. Would that be necessary — Cleaving your portables 
in? I understandj you to say you are not contemplating under 
this program doing away with the portables. 

Dr. Ballou. No; not in this $2,000,000 program, but in this 
$5,000,000 program we would do away with a large number of these 
portables. 

Senator Jones. So I understand. I am tryinsr to ^et at why you 
are not urging as much as is necessary to take care of the imperative 
things that ought to be eliminated, one of which I think would be the 
half-time. 

Mr. Ballou. The half time in that division is wholly in the John 
Eaton School. 

Senator Jones. Then, you take care of that? 

Dr. Ballou. We take care of that. 

Senator Jones. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Senator King. In this first division the 8-room addition will take 
care of the half time. 

Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. And you will eliminate some of the portables? 

Dr. Ballou. Their use at that school. 

Senator King. And those two rooms that are undesirable! 
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Dr. Ballou. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. ^^ hat do you figure that 8-room addition will cost ? 

Dr. Ballou. I do not recall the amount of money which is esti- 
mated in the commissioner's report. 

Senator King. How many rooms do you figure your $2,000,000 
will call for? 

Dr. Ballou. As I recall, 70 or 80, something of that sort, but 
part of those are junior high schools that will not be available for a 
year and a half or two years. 

Senator King. And you have submitted an estimated cost of $3,000 
per room? 

Dr. Ballou. Your rooms will cost you $20,000. I think you are 
mistaken. My general understanding is that about $150,000 for an 
8-room addition is the figure which is estimated as being the cost. 

Senator King. Any such cost as that is outrageous. It is in- 
famous. It is thievery for men to charge such prices as that. 

Dr. Ballou. Mr. Chairman, have you any questions you wish 
to ask? 

The Chairman. I believe not. 

Mr. Simon. Dr. Learned was saying that he recalled Col. Kutz 
saying he estimated the cost of a room to be $10,000 to $15,000. 

Senator King. That is an outrage. 

I want to ask one question which is not quite relevant. How does 
the cost of education in the District per capita, per pupil, compare 
with the cost in other cities of substantially the same size? 

Dr. Ballou. That is a very difficult question to answer, because 
the svstems of accounting make it very difficult to arrive at any com- 
parable basis of comparison. Our cost, as reported by this com- 
mission for administrative purposes, will always be comparatively 
high, because we provide for two entirely different supervising and 
administrative bodies, one for the white schools and one for the 
colored schools. That is a situation which would have to be taken 
into consideration. We have a duplication of directors for the two 
systems of schools. That increases the cost somewhat. 
" It does not increase it in a striking way when you consider the 
number of children in the District. We should probably have to 
have two assistant superintendents, even if we had the unit system of 
organization rather than the dual system. We would have to have 
a large staff, just about as large as the two staffs we now have,' even 
if we had a unit organization. It is very difficult to say to what 
extent the cost is increased by the dual organization, but it is in- 
creased somewhat. 

Senator King. I have heard some complaint about the overhead in 
the District and some complaint that there were too man}' staff 
officers, too much machinery, too many supernumeraries. 

Dr. Ballou. There is no such thing m the school system as a 
supernumerary. 

Senator King. Too much machinery, too many clerks, too many 
supervisors, too many bookkeepers, too much clerical help. I express 
no opinion, because I do not know. 

Dr. Ballou. I should like to express the opinion that that is not 
so, and I would court the most full and complete examination of the 
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work which any officer of the school department does to substantiate 
my opinion. 

Senator King. Before these hearings are over I should like Dr. 
Simon to place before the committee a tabulation of the number of 
employees who are not teachers, the character of the work performed 
by them, and the compensation which they receive, the number of 
janitors, number of engineers, number of employees in the system 
outside of the teachers, and also the number of teachers. 

Mr. Simon. I will be glad to do so. 

Senator King. Those who are giving their full time, those who 
are giving part time, in compact form. 

^£r. Simon. I will be glad to do so. 

(The information above requested is here printed in full, as fol- 
lows :) 

Statement A. — Employees of the public schooU of the District of ColumhiOf 

other than teacJiers, engineers, and janitors. 



Position. 



of 



Superintendent of schools. . 
Assistant superintendent 

sdiools 

Director of intermediate instruc 

tion 

Supervisor of manual training . 
Director of primary Instniction 
Supervising principal 

Do 

Librarian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stenograplicr 

Financial clerk 

Secn^tary 

Mo'MMieer 

Atteiulance officer 

Do 

Do 

Assistant cu'itodian 

Cu<«todian 

CatHnetmaker 

Chief medical Inspector 

Medical insjiectOT 

Dental ojwrator 

Do 

School nurse 

Community centers: 

General sttxet ary 

Community sf«Totarv 

Do 



Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 



I 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



2 
2 

2 

2 

1 
12 

4 

3 

6 
10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

!' 

1 I 

!i 

16 ; 

7 

1 I 
10 

ii 

I 

3 . 
3 



Annual 

rate of 

comnen- 

satiou. 



96,000.00 
3, 75a 00 

2,900.00 

2,900.00 

2, 740. on 

2,800.00 
2,900.00 
1,440.00 
1, 520. 00 
1,560.00 
1,600.00 
1,760.00 
1,800.00 
1, 140. 00 
1,200.00 
1,230.00 
1, 240. 00 
1,260.00 
1,290.00 
1, 3«0. 00 
1, 440. 00 
1,500.00 
1,640.00 
1, 740. 00 
1, 240. 00 
2, 240. 00 
2, 2 10.00 
960.00 
1,140.00 
1,200.00 

1, :v^\ 00 

1,040.00 
I. 440. 00 
1,440.00 
2. 740. 00 
740.00 
940.00 
1, 140. 00 
l,440.l«» 

2. 74a 00 
134.40 
200.00 
32f>. iX) 
396. •<> 
400.00 

Mann 



Position. 



II 



Num' 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 



Community centers— Con. 

Community secretary 

Janitor. . . .* .* 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerk 

LAborer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Associate community secre- 

tar>- 

Executive secretary 

Do 

Do 

Assi«Jtant to community ^ec- ' 
relary ". i 

Do 

Engineer | 

Do 

Do; 

Coal )»asser j 

A>si«Jtaijt to e\ccutl\ c ^-ecre- 

tary t 

Organiier 

Do 

Fireman i 

A.vMNtant enjanrer 

AssiMant iiecntary * 

Super\ isor 

Do 



4 

2 
2 
1 
2 



Annual 
rate of 
compen- 
sation. 



$1,440.00 
97.^0 
las'* 
114.00 
135.12 
14S,S1 
lft>.36 
217,** 
220.32 
270. 3r, 
297. .•» 
301.44 
.\^76 
541.20 
675. 6<» 
744.72 

i.2uaoo 

1.440.00 
M. 12 
97. ♦is 
131. >3 
17v 56 
19.V W 
222.96 
44»i.»>4 
4»iK40 
96a Ui> 

i.44a(ii) 

400. («) 

i»44a(n 

1,74a flu 

aoaoD 
3oaoi> 

327. M 
162.24 

30QLOO 

116.011 

1M.J6 
ia&13 

xaoD 
eooiott 
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Statement B. — Teachers and other edttcational emploffees of the public schools 

of the District of Columbia. 



Position. 



Ralftrv Number 
dassifl- ( of em- 
cation. ' ployees. 



It directors of special subjects 

Assistant principals of nigh schools 

Anutant supervisor of manual training 

Directors of special subjects 

Heads of departments 

Principal of Central High School 

Principals of Normal, Hieh, Manual Training High, 

and Junior High Schools 

Teachers 

Do 



6B 



Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



6B 
6A 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



8 
4 

1 

7 

14 

1 

10 

382 
1S2 
514 
563 
374 
97 



Rate of compensation. 



Mini- 
mum. 



Annual 
longev- 
ity allow-' 
ancQ. , 



Maxi- 
miun. 






$2,040 
2,640 
2,040 
2,240 
2,240 
3,500 

2,740 
2,240 
1,680 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 1 
1,440 ! 



$50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
40 
30 
25 
25 
25 



$2,290 
2,900 
2,290 
2,740 
2,540 
4,000 

3,200 
2,540 
2,480 
1,S40 
1,740 
1,690 
1,540 
1.540 



I 



Statement C. — Engineers, janitors, and other janitorial employees of the 

public schools of the District of Columbia. 



Position. 



Superintendent of janitors 

A typical and ungraded schools: 

caretaker 

Do 

Do v.. 

Janitor 

Do 

Central heating plant (Junior 
High School, colored. Doug- 
lass, and Simmons Scnools): 

Engineer 

Janitor 

Laborers 

Skilled laborer 

ElementaiT schools: 

CaretaKers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Janitors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laborers 

Skilled laborers 

Grade manual training schools, 

janitors 

High schools: 

Assistant engineer 

Do 



Ninn- Annual 

berof I rate of 

em- compcn- ' 

ployees. I sation. 



Position. 



Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 



Annual 
rate of 
compen- 
sation. 



1 $1,740.00 



1 
1 
3 
1 
1 



1 
1 
3 
1 

6 

11 

5 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

14 

69 

1 

31 

14 

36 

2 



1 
4 



192.00 
614. 14 
1, 080. 00 
&40.00 
960.00 



1,240.00 

1,140.00 

84a 00 

960.00 



153.60 

307.20 

460.80 

614. 40 

720.00 

816.00 

912.00 

1,008.00 

400.00 

MO. 00 

960.00 

1,040.00 

1,080.00 

1, 240. 00 

840.00 

960.00 

960.00 

1, 140. 00 
1,240.00 



High schools— Continued. 
Assistant janitors 

Do 

Caretaker 

Charwomen 

Coal passers 

. Electricians 

Engineer 

Do 

Do 

Firemen 

Gardener 

Janitors 

Do 

Laborers 

Matrons 

Skilled laborers 

Watchmen 



Junior high schools: 

Janitor 

Laborers 

Matrons 

Skilled laborer.. 



Normal schools: 

Assistant janitor. . . 

Charwoman 

Engineer 

Janitor 

Do 

Laborers 

Matrons 

Skilled laborers 

Watchman 

Storehouse, caretakers. 



2 
5 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
5 
2 
40 
7 
3 
4 

1 
4 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 



$900.00 

1,14a 00 

460.80 

720.00 

840.00 

1,44a 00 

1,24a 00 

1,44a 00 

1, 74a 00 

960.00 

1,080.00 

1,24a 00 

1,34a 00 

840.00 

84a 00 

960.00 

960.00 

1,240.00 
840.00 

. 84a 00 
960.00 

1.14a 00 

720.00 
1,24a 00 

1, Ota 00 

1,24a 00 

waoo 
Ma 00 

960.00 

960.00 

1,240.30 



Dr. Ballou. Does the committee desire me to proceed with the 
second topic I have scheduled if 
The Chairman. I think so. 
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Dr. Ballou. The second subject which I have scheduled for discus- 
sion is the matter of salary schedules for the employees of the board 
of education. In view of the reclassification legislation which is now 
before Congress, this is something to which attention should be given 
at once. That legislation contemplates the abandonment of the bonus. 
The salary schedule for teachers is not included in that legislation. 
Therefore the teachers, as employees of the Government, are not in 
that legislation, having their salary schedules considered or read- 
justed in accordance witlf any program. It is important, it seems to 
us, that appropriate consideration should be given to the salary 
schedule oi teachers and employees of the board of education corre- 
sponding to those considered in the reclassification legislation. 

Senator Jones. How do you know they will not be so considered? 
Dr. Ballou. I have consulted with several Members of Congress 
with regard to it, and I have seen some of the bills, and they are not 
included in those bills. 

It was suggested that the salary schedules of the teachers should be 
incorporated in some one of those measures or put in as an amend- 
ment during the time when hearings were being held on those meas- 
ures. I would like to raise the question and have the advice of this 
committee as to whether or not that is the most appropriate way to 
deal with such legislation, because it is legislation, or whether it 
would be more appropriate for the consideration of this committee. 

Senator King. Let me ask you your opinion. Doctor. A great 
many contend that to fix compensation for teachers in an inflexible 
way by statute and provide for retirement operates to keep in the 
service persons not so competent ; that it causes deterioration in those 
prime qualities so indispensable in a teacher; that they will say, 
" Well, we are here for life, and we will get retirement pay in a little 
while," and they do not live up to the high standards of efficiency 
and initiation and push and ambition and energy which must main- 
tain in the teachers. I express no opinion, although I have one, but 
I have heard that charge made by teachers in opposition to a retire- 
ment plan. What is your view about that? 

Dr. Ballou. I think that a retirement plan makes it possible to 
ask teachers to retire after 62 in the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, where they are physically incapacitated or mentally in- 
capacitated for the work, when without that they might be con- 
tinued in the employment of the school system beyond the time when 
they should be continued for the good of the service. I think a re- 
tirement allowance makes it entirely justifiable for the board of 
education to retire people when such retirement would not be justi- 
fiable otherwise, would not be really human, unless there were such 
an allowance. 

Senator King. What do you say as to what effect a life tenure, be- 
cause that is what it amounts to, would have on the teachers in 
bringing: about higher standards? 

Dr. Ballou. That all depends upon general conditions. If you 
have a good salary schedule which attracts into the service people 
who are professionally minded, who have an interest in the profes- 
sion and will devote themselves to the work, then I think that you will 
have very few people in the service who will shirk on the job. If you 
have a low salary schedule, and if people are coming into the service 
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just to get an easy job, you will have an entirely different situation. 
My own feeling is that we should have a minimum salary, high 
enough to invite people into the service, and we should have a 
maximum salary high enough to reward good teaching, and then we 
should have an administrative process, just as we have in a small 
measure now, whereby people who are not measuring up to the full 
stature of good teaching would not be permitted to reach the maxi- 
mum salary. There is a provision in the law now whereby no part 
of the longevity pay may go to any teacher whose rating is unsatis- 
factory. That has been withheld from teachers this year and they 
are reverting from the maximum salary, or from whatever salary 
schedule they are being paid on, back to the basic salary of that 
grade. If their unsatisfactory status continues they will be dropped 
from the service, either without retirement if they have not reached 
the age of 62, or possibly with it. 

Senator King. Is there a system by which you can enforce ef- 
ficiency? Complaint is made by other employees that promotions 
come regardless of eflSciency, depending only upon longevity. Men 
have complained ve:y bitterly that they have no rating, that they are 
promoted because of their long service, and that promotion depends 
entirely upon that longevity. 

Dr. Ballou. All teachers in the service of the board of education 
in the District of Columbia are rated each year officially, and those 
ratings are made a matter of record. Promotions from class to 
class within the service among the teachers is based upon those ratings. 
Promotions to principalships of elementary schools are based upon 
those ratings. The decision as to whether they shall draw their 
annual increase is based upon those ratings. I think that indicates 
clearly the spirit in which we proceed to maintain reasonable 
efficiency on the part of our employees. 

Senator Kikg. If you have a good civil-service system in your 
schools, it is entirely different from that of the Government, because 
•there is no civil service that amounts to anything, or that does justice 
to the employees, in my opinion. The inefficient are promoted, and 
the most efficient do not get promotion. 

Mr. Simon. Would you suggest, if that be true, that we get our 
teachers under the reclassification ? 

Senator King. I am not making a suggestion. I am not expressing 
an opinion. 

Mr. Simon. We are anxious to get practical suggestions. We want 
to know what is the wise thing for us to do. 

Senator Jones. They are (government employees, are they not? 

Mr. Simon. They are considered so. 

Senator Jones. I understood the reclassification was to deal with 
all Government employees. Did not the reclassification commission 
deal in its report with the teachers? I can not understand why the 
reclassification should not include teachers. 

Senator King. There were some Senators and some Congressmen 
who differentiated between the municipality and the Government, 
and they did not feel like putting emplovees of the District into the 
same class with Government employees, i am not sure that I do. 

Senator Jones. I want to suggest to the Senator that the reclassi- 
fication commission dealt solely with the employees in the District 
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of Columbia, in which were included the District employees. Of 
course, I am not saying whether or not that was right, but that was 
the fact. 

Senator King. With my present view, I should oppose that. I 
do not mean that I am not in favor of civil service with reference to 
the employees of the District, but my present view is that the District 
should stand on its own merits, have its own classified service. 

Senator Jones. Your idea would be that none of the District em- 
ployees should be embraced in the reclassification ? 

Senator King. That would be my present view. I have no fixed 
opinion in respect to that matter. 

Senator Jones. My idea was that wherever other District em- 
ployees are included the teachers should be also included. 

oenator King. I agree with you there. If the others are there, 
there is no reason why the teachers should not be. 

Senator Jones. That is the way it seems to me. 

Senator King. Speaking for myself, as member of this subcom- 
mittee, I think our troubles will be great enough in determining our 
needs for school buildings. I do not want to take on any more 
burdens. 

Mr. Simon. Some time I would like to have an opportunity to 
bring up teachers' salaries, but* not now. 

Senator Jones. I think you should appear before this reclassifi- 
cation committee and present what you think should be done and let 
them reach a decision as to what they will do. 

The Chairman. Before Senator Sterling's committee? 

Senator Jones. Yes. I do not believe this committee should go 
into it, unless they decide they will not go into it. 

Dr. Ballou. I would like to ask whether you think it is wise as a 
matter of principle to undertake to suggest a salary schedule for 
professional employees of the school department, teachers and offi- 
cers, along with the classification of clerical employees, which com- 
prise a large portion of Government employees? Two yeare ago 
they considered the salary schedule of teachers in the District of 
Columbia in relation to salary schedules of teachers elsewhere. 

Senator Jones. I should think in dealing with the salaries of 
teachers, that it should be dealt with on an entirely different basis 
than clerical positions, even though it may be included in the same 
bill. Their conditions, their work, their responsibilities are entirely 
different from those of purely clerical employees. 

Senator King. Some of the employees of the Government think 
their responsibilities are far greater than those of teachers. 

Senator Jones. That may be. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion in regard to that? 

Dr. Ballou. May I review just briefly the action which has just 
been taken by the teachers ? 

When the reclassification report was before the teachers they were 
quite dissatisfied with the provisions which had been made for them, 
and it appeared clear to them, and they so expressed themselves in 
a teachers' council meeting with the board of education, that their 
salaries had been established in a schedule in comparison with cleri- 
cal employees of the Government, rather than on the basis of pro- 
fessional schedules for teachers in other cities. They therefore asked 
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of Mr. Lehlbach, and others who were responsible for the legisla- 
tion, that they should be included, if more adequate provision for 
the teaehere was not to be made. They are not included in the 
Lehlbach bill, and they are not included in Senator Sterling's bill. 

My own feeling in regard to teachers' salaries is that we should 
have several things in view. The salaries of teachers ought to bear 
some relation to the type of service they render, in view of the re- 
sponsibilities they assume as teachers. In the second place, the 
salary schedule ought to bear some relation to the supply and demand 
of people in that profession. We ought to have in mind the ques- 
tion of whether or not we can fill the positions of these teachers as 
they become vacant with teachers equally good or better, at the 
salaries we are now paying. In the third place, I think the teachers' 
salaries ought to be established in relation to the salaries of teachers 
elsewhere, and not in relation to the salaries of clerks or other em- 
l)loyees of the District or the Government. 

If we could secure an amendment to the present reclassification 
and incorporate in there a salary schedule which would be merely 
a salary schedule and not involve the school department in the 
United States civil service procedure, I think that would be an ap- 
propriate way to secure such legislation. However, I will point out 
that it was our understanding that in the reclassification commis- 
sion's report the boards of examiners of the school department were 
to be abolished and the examination of teachers was to pass over into 
the United States civil service commission. That might or might not 
be a desirable thing, but on general principles I think it is an unusual 
thing, and therefore I think the teachers are inclined to look upon it 
with aisfavor. 

Senator Jones. They liad the same opportunity to present their 
objections to that committee as to any other committee. Some other 
committee might be of the same mind. 

Dr. BalI/Ou. We are glad to have the opinion of this committee as 
to the appropriate procedure in preparing our salary schedules. 

Senator Jones. I should say they should appear before the re- 
classification committee until they decide they will not deal with the 
teachers, and then you can come to them appropriate committee. If 
you were to go to another committee, they might not treat you any 
better, might treat you worse. I think }^ou are more apt to get 
proper legislation through the reclassification than through an in- 
dependent bill. 

t>r. Ballot:. I mav sav that we have a committee working on the 
matter of salary schedules, and they are securing information with 
regard to the matter and will be ready for the presentation of a 
schedule within a short time. We are glad to have the opinions of 
members of the committee with regard to the appropriate committee 
to take it up with. 

The next item which I have included for discussion is the need of a 
school census in the District of Columbia. We have no way of 
knowing how many children there are in the District of school age. 
We have no way of knowing whether there is going to be a larger 
number of children coming into our first grade next year than before. 
We have absolutely no information whatever with regard to what 
the demands are likely to be upon the school system next year or any 
subsequent year. 
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Senator Jones. I was going to ask you a moment ago whether you 
have any information as to the number of children of school age in 
the District who are not attending school? 

Dr. Ballou. We have no knowledge of that sort. We not only 
have no knowledge of those who are of school age but we have no 
way of finding out whether there are children in the District who 
are of school age and who ought to be in school who are not there. 
We have discovered in the past individual cases of children who have 
been here for some considerable time who -have never been in school 
at all, who should have been there, but there is no census of school 
children, and there is no law, no adequate pronsion, for handling 
the matter of getting the children into school. When a child is once 
registered, then we can follow it up pretty well in due time. It takes 
longer than it should take because of our inadequate force, but we can 
keep track of that child. Without that there is no way of getting 
anv information about it. 

Senator King. Of course, the migratory character of the people in 
large centers of population makes it impossible to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the number of pupils at the beginning of the 
year. 

Dr. Ballou. That is true, but it is a tremendously important item 
of information to know that in the District of Columbia next year 
so many children become of the age when they might be admitted to 
the kindergarten or admitted to the first grade. 

Senator Jones. Is the school population so very migratory? 
Dr. Ballou. I think not so much as the general impression may be. 
Senator Jones. Most of those who come and go are persons who 
do not have children? 

Dr. Ballou. The great exodus of Government employees has hardly 
caused any modification at all in our school population. 
Senator King. There has not been any great exodus. 
Dr. Ballou. The papers have so stated. 

Senator Jones. Probably there will be 30,000 or 40,000 go out the 
Ist of July. 
Senator King. I do not think so. 

Dr. Ballou. I would like to say that I do not think they will take 
many school children with them. 
Senator Jones. I think not. 

Senator King. I think that more ought to go than will ^o. 
Dr. Ballou. May I ask an expression from this committee as to 
what steps you would suggest the school department should take with 
regard to securing an adequate school census? 

Senator Jones. There was a child-labor bill introduced in the last 
Congress, and it was referred to a subcommittee of which I was 
chairman. The subcommittee held hearings and submitted a report 
to the full committee. That bill included a provision for conipul- 
sory attendance and a school census. I do not think any opposition 
developed in the full committee to those provisions. There was 
opposition to many other provisions of the bill. The understanding 
was that another bill would be framed eliminating a good many of 
the matters that were subject to objection. I do not know whether 
that bill has been framed yet or not. It was my understanding 
that Senator Curtis would introduce it, because he introduced it at 
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the last session. I do not believe there would be very much difficulty 
in netting through Congress a bill embodying the school-census idea 
ana compulsory school attendance. 

Senator Kino. I think that is correct. 

Senator Jones. Unless pretty prompt action is taken in regard to 
that bill it would be wise to prepare a bill embodying those two 
propositions. 

IVir. Simon. Should we withhold our suggestion contingent upon 
the passage of that bill ? 

Senator Jones. I do not think so. I think you should make what- 
ever suggestions you have to them, and go on and embody this in a 
separate bill. It will not militate against the other provision. I 
think everybody concedes the importance of a school census and a 
most adequate compulsory school attendance law. 

Dr. Ballou. The next topic is a compulsory school attendance law. 
The present law is notoriously inadequate to deal with the situation. 

Senator King. Have you drafted a measure embodying your view 
of the law? 

Dr. Ballou. I have not. I have on my desk two bills which are to 
accomplish that purpose, and there has been a committee of the board 
of education appointed to take up those bills. 

Senator Jones. Do you remember the provisions of those bills? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes. 

Senator Jones. And their prerequisites? 

Dr. Ballou. Yes. 

Senator Jones. A bill embodying those could be prepared very 
quickly. 

Dr. Ballou. Yes. The difficulty, I think, Senator Jones, has been 
that those bills looked more toward child-labor legislation, rather 
than compulsory education. 

Senator King. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the doctor and board pre- 
pare a bill and hand it to you, and this committee can consider it. 

The Chairman. I think that should be done. 

Senator Jones. And eliminate the child-labor provisions. 

Senator King. Prepare a bill embodying your views. 

Dr. Ballou. I will be glad to do so. 1 think that is very important. 

Some of the other needs which I desire to enumerate are these : 

First, I think we should have more competent and adequate pro- 
vision made for medical inspection and health education of chil- 
dren. We have many pupils who are in need of special treatment, 
and our medical inspection force is not able to do all that is con- 
templated, either by the policy of the Board of Education or by 
the school law. We have a law which says that no child suffering 
from tuberculosis shall attend a school, except one of those special 
schools, and yet we can not make a comprehensive examination of 
the children to see that that law is, carried out. We examine many 
children, but never completely, so that undoubtedly there are cases 
of children attending school in violation of the law. I think that 
is an important improvement in the school system which should be 
provided for at an early date. 

Senator King. Have you attempted in your consideration of this 
subject to draw a line between the parental duty and the duty of 
the State with respect to medical care and attention? What I arn 
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afraid of is that there is a disposition on the part of some school 
men and some people to have the State usurp and perform all the 
functions of the parents, and in that matter, if you are not care- 
ful, you are going to transcend the functions and duty of the father. 
Dr. Baixou. I think many of these cases are cases where the home 
is unable to take appropriate care, and our procedure in that mat- 
ter is always in purely a suggestive way, with a reference made to 
the home of what the medical inspection reveals ought to be done, 
and that the home ought to undertake to see that those suggestions 
are followed. Now, the school does not in that respect or in any 
respect undertake to do things which the home ought and can do. 
but we do find manv cases where if it is done at all it must be done 
through school facilities. Take the case of dental work. If it is 
done at all it will have to be done through the dental clinics of the 
schools, and we believe those children have the right to that assist- 
ance. However, if the families are able to take care of that work 
the school department does not undertake to do it. 

Senator King. Then, as I understand you, you think it is the dut}' 
of the State, operating through the schools, to furnish dental service. 
and, of course, that would necessarily mean medical service, where 
the father claims to be unable to care for it ? 

Dr. Ballou. Wherever family conditions are such that the family 
can not do it. The point of my remark is that I believe the child 
has a right to have it done, and if the home can not do it I am pre- 
pared to believe and do believe it is appropriate and proper for the 
schools to do it, in the interest of good citizenship later. 

The Chairman. Do you advocate compulsory medical inspection? 
Dr. Ballou. Except as it is required by law, such as vaccination 
and medical inspection where the child has been subjected to con- 
tagious disease. We operate very largely under the regulations of 
the health officers, and not under regulations of our own creation, 
where they have comprehensive medical inspection, in cases of that 
sort, because it is required by the regulations of the District of Co- 
lumbia. However, it is largely voluntary, if not wholly so. 

Senator King. I think we should confine ourselves as much as 
possible to this building program. That is what is agitating us. 
What else have you ? 

Dr. Ballou. I have two or three other items which I thought the 
committee might desire to listen to for just a moment. 
The CHAiR3rAN. You might state what they are. 
Dr. Ballot:. For instance, we ouo:ht to have a more adequate 
appropriation for the repairs and alterations of our buildings. I 
want to say to this committee that many of our buildings are de- 
teriorating very rapidly. 

Senator Jones. That should go to the Appropriations Committee. 
Dr. Bai.lou. We have a $200,000 repair and alteration fimd. My 
idea was that the members of this committee might be interested in 
that subject in connection with general school provisions. 

Senator Jones. Oh, yes : of course, that is true, but I thought we 
were having these hearings with reference to specific legislation 
that comes properly within the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
Dr. Ballou. I see. 
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Senator King. For my own information, do you have enough ap- 
propriation to keep your buildings in a good state of repair? 

Dr. Ballou. No ; by no means. 

Senator Kino. Two hundred thousand dollars? 

Dr. BAiiix)u. With a plant of millions and millions? Xot by any 
means. It is not one-tenth of 1 per cent. It is not within one-tenth 
of what it ought to be, as estimated by any real estate man familiar 
with the upkeep of buildings. 

Senator King. T think that $2,000,000 for the upkeep of buildings 
is ontii'elv too much. 

Dr. BAiJX)r. $200,000. 

Senator Kinc;. You said it was not to exceed one-tenth of what 
yon ought to have. 

Dr. IJallou. $2(U),000 is what we get now for repairs and altera- 
tions. That means repairs to roofing, eaves, heating plants, and 
everything that goes with a school building. I am prepared to show 
yon that we have three or four times as much repair work to do as 
it is possible to do with that appropriation. 

Senator Kino. In my opinion, $200,000 is enough for legitimate 
repairs. If your system of organization is su(*h that the board can 
not care for it with $200,000, 1 do not think they are doing their duty. 

Dr. Ballou. You are making a condition, of course, that we might 
all agree to, but it is re]>airs and alterations, keeping those buildings 
in condition, and also altering them as the sr^hool conditions require. 
Out of that must come repairs to heating plants. 

And in that connection I want to say something that I have said 
before. The character of our janitor service is such, because of the 
low pay for those janitors, that they do injure these plants. 

Senator King. Burn them out ? 

Dr. Ballou. They do burn them out, and they will continue to do 
it just as long as it is forced on us to hire people for $50 a month. 
There is no doubt about it, and it is false economy to undertake to 
secure labor for the operation of the-e plants and taking care of 
tliose buildings that is in^ ompetent to take care of them in many 
specific instances. Our buildings are running down. There is no 
(l(>ubt about it. Go to the McKinlev High School and notice the 
walls, which have not been touched for years and j'cars. They are 
dirty and dingy and all peeling off, and many other school buildings 
are m just the same condition. The time will come when it will take 
much more to repair those buildings than it would take to keep them 
up from year to year. That is my opinion with regard to the gen- 
eral situation. We now have repoi-ts from all the school people, and 
wo are getting them, covering our needs. We a't on them carefully 
with respect to their neces'^ity and their desiral)ility. I will guar- 
antee that we can not take care of two-thirds of the urgent needs, and 
those are cla.ssified as those we can not get along without — not those 
that are very desirable. 

Senator itiNO. You are expected to repair those buildings? 

Dr. Balixk:. It covers repairs and alterations to the buildings — 150 
buildings in the District of Columbia which must be kept in condi- 
tion on an appropriation of $200,000. That has been mcreased to 
$225,000, perhaps as a result of an argument I made before the com- 
mittee on the same subject. It seems to me it is false economy to 
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keep an appropriation of that sort so low that our property is run- 
ning down. It is immaterial to the school people. We would a ^oo<l 
deal rather argue in favor of more money for school employees. O! 
for this, that, or the other educational feature, but we see every day 
in these schools conditions which we do not believe we can allow to 
pass without calling them to your attention. It is to my mind false 
economy to allow a big school plant like this to deteriorate as it is in 
verv many instances. 

J>enator Kixo. What other items have you ? 

Dr. Ballou. I have another item with regard to the need of ad- 
ditional playgrounds connected with our schools. 

I have another one on the duties of board of examiners. The 
boards of examiners are imable, as at present constituted by law, to 
take care of the work that now comes to them. The original in- 
tention was that the boards of examiners would have to do with 
examination of high-school people, and as a result there were placed 
on the boards two heads of departments from high schools. The 
situation in 1906 was that our normal schools were providing us 
with all the elementarv teachers we needed. Now, as a matter of 
fact, that situation is not true. 

Senator King. Do ^tou mean examination of teachers? 

Dr. Ballou. Examination of teachers. The examining boards 
hold several examinations each year for elementary-school candi- 
dates, and their duties have multiplied very, very many fold. 

Senator King. How many have you on your boards? 

Dr. Ballou. Two members of each board and myself. The mem- 
bers of the board of examiners for the white schools devote two or 
three days a week to that work. They are not compensated for it. 
They are paid for being heads of departments. Those who consti- 
tute that board are the heads of the English and mathematics de- 
partments, and they are neglecting in some measure their work as 
heads of departments. 

Senator King. Are not the examinations usually held at the be- 
ginning of the year, or just before it? 

Dr. BALLor. They must be held during the school year, or else we 
would not have anvbody coming in to take them. They are like 
everybody else in Washington; they are on a vacation in the sum- 
mer. You could not get anybody here to take them, unless they 
were held within the school term. The usual procedure is to hold 
the larger number in December, and that takes care of most of the 
many people who have come into our service on temporary appoint- 
ments. They qualify through those examinations and are regularly 
appointed at a later time in accordance with civil-service procedure. 
We hold another usually in February or March, and then we have 
many other examinations scheduled, especially for given positions. 
They hold perhaps 10 or 12 examinations a year, for which the pa- 
pers" must oe prepared, the examinations conducted, and then the 
])apers rated, oral examinations conducted for every candidate, and 
it involves a very great amount of work for which there should be 
more adequate provision made in legislation. It is our opinion that 
is a matter which should be included in this legislation of salary 
schedules, the improvement of the boards of examiners, have them 
differentlv constituted and enlarged to include a larger personnel. 
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whereby these functions mi^ht be somewhat more generally distrib- 
uted, say a committee of five instead of three. 

There is only one more item, if I may be pardoned for keeping 
the committee another minute, and that is with regard to the de- 
sirability of establishing in the school system a corps of paid sub- 
stitute teachers. Our present situation is as follows: A teacher who 
is absent has deducted from her pay a certain amount, which goes 
directly to the substitute teacher who takes her place. That seems 
to me to be wrong in principle. The school authorities ought to be 
in a position to provide a corps of competent and adequate substi- 
tute teachers. It has been very difficult to secure them at the pay 
that we can pay them, which must be deducted from the regular 
teacher's salary. We know perfectly well from records which have 
been kept from time to time about how many substitute teachers we 
need in the elementary schools. We know there are going to be about 
so many teachers absent every day. We believe there should be a 
corps of paid substitutes to ^o three things: First, they would be 
used to take the place of teachers who are absent from day to day : 
second, if they were not all so used, these substitutes could be used 
to coach backward pupils in the various schools where they are as- 
si^ed; and then, third, this paid corps of substitutes would pro- 
vide an opportunity for training certain teachers who come into the 
fservice as substitute teachers and later qualify, through examination, 
for regular appointment in the service. It would be a means of 
selecting competent teachers far better than our present system of 
selection. 

Senator Kino. Do you not have enough administrative officers? 
I do not mean by that men like Dr. Simon and that grade of adminis- 
trative work, but those who might be denominated as teachers who 
^an do the substitute work, or a large part of it? 

Dr. Ballou. We have now in our 8-room buildings no person 
free from teaching. The eighth-grade teachers of those buildings 
have additional responsibilities to their class work. There is no 
other person there who can do that. There are many more cases. 

Senator Jones. How many divisions have you ? 

Dr. Ballou. Thirteen on paper, but we will be relieved of at least 
two of them, No. 2 and No. 4. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the subjects I thought the committee 
mijght be interested in. 

Senator King. Have you mapped out specifically the number of 
buildings vou require, and have you indicated the places where they 
should be built ? Does your memorandum cover that question ? 

Dr. Ballou. The memorandum which went to Congress from the 
commission I have not a copy of. I can secure that and place it in 
the hands of the committee. 

Senator Jones. It would perhaps go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Ballou. I will secure a copy of that for the committee. 

Senator Kino. I would like to see that as soon as possible. 

Senator Jones. I want to ask you one question. I understand the 
board of education submitted a plan to the commission of about 
$5,000,000 which they considered necessary for school needs. 

Dr. Ballou. Last fall. 
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Senator Jones. Was that the estimate upon which the commission 
has now sent down their estimate of less than $2,000,000 ? 

Dr. Ballou. No ; I would not say it in that way. The present esti- 
mate which the commission has furnished is the result of a confer- 
ence on the part of the commission with the board of education, 
with regard to what procedure should be followed. The commis- 
sion pointed out that under the law defining a supplemental estimate, 
the estimates which may be submitted must be imperative needs. By 
agreement on the part of the board and the commission, the super- 
intendent proceeded to prepare a schedule of items from that 
$5,000,000 program which in the judgment of the board and the 
commission there could be no doubt about their being imperative. 

When you ask me to say the John Eaton School is more imperative 
than the Tenley School, of course, it is just a matter of judgement: 
but we prepared a schedule, listing the items which we considered 
absolutely imperative, and submitted that list to the commission 
with the statement that the list was prepared on their order as being 
the most urgent needs. The engineer commissioner made an estimate 
which accompanied those items. We have not seen them except in 
pencil form. They have not appeared in the press. 

That is the procedure under which the present estimate was pre- 
sented. I think it represents in the mind of the Board of Education 
and the Commissioners of the District a reasonable beginning upon 
a comprehensive program. It will not satisfy all of our needs by 
any means whatever. It will satisfy the most urgent needs as com- 
pletely as $2000,000 can satisfy them, we think. 

Senator Jones. Do you think that is about the amount that could 
be reasonably well expended in the next year or two on the program I 

Dr. Ballou. In my judgment, that is the amount which might be 
reasonably expended, if it becomes available at once. We shall con- 
tinue placing another building program, carrying out this regular 
program, in the next regular estimate in October. If this money 
now requested could be available at once, some of those buildings 
would be ready a year from this coming September. The buildings 
which would be incorporated in the October estimate would not be 
so ready. So it seems very desirable that the provision should be 
made for these buildings which have been estimated for, so that we 
can count on them for the school year beginning September, 1922. 

Senator Jones. In other words, that does not represent the aban- 
donment of the $5,000,000 program but represents more nearly the 
taking up of what you consider the most imperative units of it? 

Dr. Ballou. That is a fine statement of the situation. We believe 
it is good business to proceed step by step in this building program, 
better business than it would be to undertake to swing a $5,OW,000 
program within the next year. We believe also that there may be 
hope that we shall secure lower bids. I am of the opinion, and I 
express it very frankly as just mv own personal opinion, that you 
will find that in the District of Columbia we are getting more for 
our money than they are securing in other cities where a similar 
amount oi construction is going on. However, that is a matter that is 
subject to the evidence which can be procured. 

Senator King. You realize that in many cities, because of the ex- 
tortionate prices, all building is practically suspended, do you not? 
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Dr. Ballou. I understand that, and I agree heartily with tliat. 
I am not one to urge the appropriation of money in any project 
we can reasonably postpone appropriating money for, but I think it 
is perfectly clear to anyone who looks into this school situation that 
we can not any longer delay beginning bringing relief to the urgent 
conditions in the District without interfering materially with the 
educational welfare of the children. There is, in my judgment, great 
dan<rer in allowing this to go along until the children will be mate- 
rially affected. Thev are beinp: affected now by the conditions which 
exist. One reason why we feel that a $2,000,000 program is better 
business is that very fact. We belieye, however — and 1 say it very 
frankly — that a cursory observation of conditions in the city will 
make it clear to anyone who makes such an investigation that the 
n(»e(ls are urgent and that we can not afford to delay the beginning 
of this building program. 

I would like to say before closing that I will hold myself in 
readiness at any time to furnish any member of the committee or 
any other Member of Congress with any information which they 
may desire in regard to any phase of the school system. 

Senator King. Was the estimated cost of these new buildings fur- 
nished by the District commissioners? 

Dr. Ballou. By the engineer commissioner, Col. Kutz. 
Senator Ring. You have not talked with any public-spirited pri- 
vate men in the District who are engaged in building operations — 
men like Harry Wardman, for instance — have you? 

Dr. Ballou. I consider, as you can see by the way in which these 
estimates are handled, that it is the business of the board of edu- 
cation and superintendent of schools to indicate what the needs are, 
and it should be left to the engineer commissioner and municipal 
architect with the board of commissioners to prepare appropriate 
estimates, since they are the ones who erect the buildings. 

Senator King. I am not so sure I should be willing to let them 
erect the buildings. I would want to think that over. 

Dr. BALiiOr. They do under the law. 

Senator Kino. We can change it. I do not think the (jovernment 
<rets what it should get for the amount expended on public buildings. 
The Treasury Department and (Tovernment bidders have failed^ in 
my judgment, to give to the Government what they ought to get 
for the money it has expended. 

Mr. Simon. In the estimate of the commissioners recently pre- 
pared they have indicated there is a difference of possibly 20 per 
< ent from what it was a year ago. 

Senator Jones. The papers recently said 30. 

Dr. Ballou. We are erecting some 8-room buildings this year for 
less than 40 cents, and some time ago they were up to 53 cents. 

Senator King. What were they in 1913 and 1912 and 1911? 

Dr. Ballou. I can not answer that question. 

Senator Jones. Everything was lower then than it is now. The 
plumbers and bricklayers and labor generally received much lower 
wages then than now, and very probably they did better work then 
than they do now. 

Senator Kino. There is no doubt about it. I am not willing to 
vote for this or any other program until we make an investigation of 
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the cost of building material and building operations and the conduct 
of contractors and builders in this city and see the extent of the com- 
bination, if any, between the builders and contractors and vendors 
of materials which go into buildings. I would like to have Mr. 
Wardman and one or two others among the builders testify, so that 
we can get their view of the cost of buildings. 

Dr. Ballou. I will be glad to arrange to take any member of the 
committee to visit the school buildings whenever you care to do so. 

(Whereupon, at 4.45 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
meet again on Friday, May 6, 1921, at 2 o'clock p. m.) 
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F&IDAY, MAY 6, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee ox Education and Labor of the 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Washington^ D, C, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2 o'clock p m., 
in the committee room, Capitol, Senator Capper presiding. 

Present: Senators Capper (chairman). King, and Jones of Wash- 
ington. 

Present also, Col. Charles W. Kutz, member of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

STATEMENT OF COL. CHARLES W. KTJTZ, MEHBEB OF THE BOABD 
OF COHiaSSIONEBS, DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Chair^ian. (^olonel, the committee would like to have some 
statement from you as to the school situation, and I think more par- 
ticularly as to the cost of constiniction, at this time. 

C^ol. Kutz. To answer your question. Senator, before the war the 
District was building schools at an average cost of about 17 cents 
a cubic foot, and in comparison with the costs paid elsewhere in com- 
paratively large cities that was believed to be quite a reasonable 
price. One of my predecessors congratulated the architect at that 
time on his ability to secure the results that he was then securing at 
that price. 

In Washinn:ton, as elsewhere, prices mounted rapidly during the 
war, so rapidly that the schools that were authorized by Congress 
in 1917 could not be built within the limit of cost Congress had fixed, 
and there was no construction done during the war except the con- 
struction of certain portable buildings. I think it was in the winter 
of 1918 and 1919 that Congress increased the prewar limit of cost 
about 50 per cent, but that did not have any real effect, because it 
was still too low to do any building. Finally in April or May of 
last year Congress, through the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
said : " If you will tell us exactly how much it will cost to build these 
building at the present time we will be glad to reauthorize at cur- 
rent prices these buildings that were authorized before the war."' 

So we invited bids for the construction of the Petworth 8-room 
addition, and those bids were submitted to the committee and appro- 
priations made at that time based on those bids. That contract was 
let in June, 1920, and at a cost of practically 51 cents per cubic foot, 
or three times the prewar cost. 

The Chairman. That was last year ! 

50571—21 i 49 
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Col. KuTz. That was last year ; yes, sir. Then since that time we 
have put under contract one by one the other buildings that were then 
authorized, and in each letting the price a little lower than the pre- 
ceding price, so that in the last letting of February of this year, 
which was for the West School, our price averaged about 33 to 34 
cents a cubic foot, a reduction of 33 per cent over the price of last 
June, but still about twice the prewar price. Whether there is going 
to be a further reduction or not we are unable to determine, but in 
submitting these estimates on the program that came to us from the 
Board of Education we used the latest prices for school buildings. 

Senator Jones. I remember now that when this matter was up in 
the Appropriations Committee last session we reported out a provi- 
sion in the bill to acquire several tracts and build several buildings. 
Then a controversy came up with reference to the cost of these build- 
ings, as compared, for instance, with Denver, and upon the showing 
that was made we cut out the provision for purchase of the land for 
buildings. Has there been a decided drop since then ? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir ; the drop has been pronounced. At that time 
I would not have predicted the prices we subsequently received for 
the West School. 

Senator Jones. You received bids after that ? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And they were very much lower than theretofore? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. I think we submitted to the committee at that 
time a basic or average price of about $175,000 for an 8-room build- 
ing, including the heating plant, whereas these latest prices would 
indicate $150,000 as the present price. 

Now, before the war, we were building them for from $75,000 to 
$90,000, $90,000 including an assembly hall, so that it is still prac- 
tically double the 1914 and 1915 prices. 

Senator King. It would seem to me that $75,000 to $90,000 would 
be extortionate. 

Col. KuTz. Well, that is on the basis of about 17 cents a cubic foot, 
and I do not think that is an extortionate price per cubic foot, but it 
is possible, of course, to build cheaper buildings than 17 cents a cubic 
foot, and it is possible to design buildings that would have less cor- 
ridor space and less space taken up for cloakroom, and thereby cut 
down the cost; but I do not believe that is an excessive price for what 
we got. 

Now, some criticism was made that we were extravagant in our 
designs, and reference was mude to Denver and Cleveland, two par- 
ticular cities, and so the commission decided to send Maj. Brown, 
one of my assistants, the municipal architect, Dr. Ballou, and 
also our heating and ventilating engineer to Cleveland, to return 
by way of Buffalo. Cleveland is embarking on a very large school- 
building program, as is Buffalo. We wanted to get direct compari- 
son of the costs and also of the standards of construction and stand- 
ards of convenience, so far as administration is concerned. 

That committee came back and united in a report to the commis- 
sion, setting forth the results of its investigation and the conclusions 
reached. They noted some economies, but whether they are desirable 
economies or not is a question. They discovered, for instance, that 
the halls are considerably narrower than in the Washington schools 
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and the ceilings furred down to carry the heating ducts, instead of 
widening the walls and carrying the ducts between the walls. In- 
terior walls are of brick, unpainted and unplastered. Very little 
stone was used, even the window sills being formed by bricks on edge. 
Metal window sash, factory type, is used, one sections only being 
pivoted. There is great economy in amount and quality of the trim 
and interior finish. That represents the difference in standards of 
construction. 

The Chairman. About what was the cost per room of those 
liuildings? 

Col. KuTz. The cost in Cleveland and Buffalo was higher than in 
Washington. 

Senator Kixo. When were the contracts submitted for those. If 
chey are in process of construction, it is manifest the contracts 
must have been let at a period somewhat remote from the present 
time. 

Col. KiTz. I have not the date of the Cleveland bids, but at the 
time this question of cost came up we telegraphed to Denver, Phila- 
(lel]>hia, Buffalo, Xev» ark, St. Louis, Boston, and Chicago and asked 
them to telegraph the cubic-foot cost or class-room cost of their 
school buildings, as shown by the latest proposals, and also whether 
the buildings are of fireproof construction or other materials. That 
was dated January 11, and numerous replies were received. 

The answer from Denver was that the Teller School, 445,000 cubic 
feet, cost 835 cents per cubic foot. The building is of brick with 
fireproof corridors, halls, and stairs, maple floors in class rooms on 
wooden joists, with metal lath ceiling and composition roof. 

In our schools we build the entire floor of fireproof construction. 

From. Philadelphia we received the information that the latest 
proi)osal for school buildings there was in 1920: price per cubic foot, 
50 cents. That is in comparison with our price of 51 cents in 
June, 1920. 

Buffalo informed us that bids were opened June 5, 1920, three 
school buildings averaging 59^ cents per cubic foot, which the school 
board rejected. 

Newark replied that the latest data on fireproof school buildings 
was that the costs amount to about 55 cents per cubic foot. 

From the office of Mr. Ittner, an architect of St. Louis, we learned 
tliat the cost per cubic foot was 40 cents in Waterloo, Iowa; Fort 
Dodge, Iowa ; and Dallas, Tex. 

From Boston we received the information that at Peabody, Mass., 
for a $500,000 high school, second-class construction, the price was 
50 cents per cubic foot. At Stratford, Conn., $250,(X)0 elementary 
school, second-class construction, 51 cents per cubic foot, including 
general contract and heating. 

From Chicago the firm of Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton reported 
costs as follows: At Bay City. Mich., February, 1920, 53^ cents per 
cubic foot; Lorain, Ohio, March, 43 J cents per cubic foot; Hammond, 
Ind., June, 60 cents per cubic foot; Niles, Mich., July, 50 cents per 
cubic foot; Richmond, Ind., December, 40 cents per cubic foot. 

Senator KrNO. There you have 60 cents in one place and 40 in 
another, and the prewar prices were probably from 12 to 17 cents. 
depending upon the section of the country. There is a difference of 



y: ^VBhic Si Hot>i^ of the district of Columbia. 

\\\i\ or thuHi ^u^ t\mr huiKiit^l p«^ cent. Some of them are profit- 
tcriui?. 

C\u, Kry^ IV IV^»\Hi w^^s m Baltimore a dav or two ago in a 
schwi v\auv^v**vVv *»v: :^^ ;fMt $ottie first-hand information as to con- 
UUuxjU.^ '^ v^'Ki v»; vw IW U^Ui them of our latest prices on school 
buiKiui,v?.M ♦iv* VM.«»vxJ V K^t in St. Louis and one or two other cities 
i\u\ vwiv »i4.^ si^ u* >;^H vnvis at anything like that figure. 

^\ nu.^*; \ \N» t » ; 'v\ \%\Hild have a few grand juries, as they are 
li.^viu,, u \x v\ >xSfv Hud Chicago, we would get them very much 

i i^, V ix V..V, ^>i w ^^vwH^ Mf those men indicted and sent to the peni- 

N \» V V vHiUl YOU not put that report of the committee 
, ,.. V v w.H u; ukI Buffalo in the record? . 
V ' *^' * ^ ^^^^ > >^ dl be glad to do so. 
i .. V *'. V ^nv v\ U may be inserted at this point. 
^ \ n. V V -^v ui iviVnwl to is as follows:) 

Washington, D. C, March 26, 1921. 

» I ^^ ' 'Ni'vMi K Hubmltted of inspection trip recently made to Cleve- 

1 \ »■.»'- X'. v'i»xMTvutk>n of school buildings. 

\' \ » ^' Vvai\Md, Mr. Laudvoigt, and myself si>ent two days in Cleve- 

i »»' ^' ' » »v"aniuHl to Washington directly from Cleveland, while Mr. 

\ • \. * ^'^v'»vi. and myself went on to Buffalo and spent one day there. 

I . V "kv \M rioN eland's latest buildings have been procured and are 

* H vo ilu^ municipal architect. Plans and description of Buf- 

, 1 , I '»\'\\ buildings appear in a recent issue of the School Board 

I. I .\ ii \Uw m iho office of the municipal architect. 

J , V u wuh tlic two cities visited the cost per cubic foot of school- 

i ,. , , ., ., .MixUou lu Washington is not high, in fact our latest prices are 

.. ^ io\Nx» \\u\u those obtaineii in Buffalo. 

I,, ^ ,^ ^ Mmi \ho Mvhool ari'hitect was very much in favor of the one-story 

i.^, J , ^ ' ^, J. ,ui>il> hivspective of the number of rooms in the building. One 

/\ \^^ ,,^ j^,,v imlldlng is now under construction. Skylights are utilized 

II, iij iM,.i,ikM. »' N^**'' *^'** ^^^^^ light. In fact certain rooms which have liglit 
u .ui I. V h M . oul,\ aiv now being utilized for classroom purposes, though this 
1 j. .1 ,».!\ \i\\\\ lomporary until the building program catches up with the 
,,,, .11 . ,,, I Uo rii'voland architect is doing admittedly experimental work 
\, ,' / ',, ,|n ,0 buildings, but he firmly believes that the one-story building 
, J, . p,,.|„ I Utnm NvluTe the necessary amount of land can be secured. Buf- 
hiin ii i UH our «ioi\N bulUUngs and seems generally to favor a three-story type. 
,,i ^^1,, ij ,|j,. ii,,,i f\ovy or ground floor is but a few inches above the ground 
1,^,1 I, J,, ,. ^iiiii/.^Hl I'or classroom purposes. The heating plant is sometimes 
pi.,. , ,1 In (ii,. I HI ,ouu'Ut of these buildings though in both Cleveland and Buffalo 
(III i(» iiiiu. pluui U i>laced outside of the school building proper if sufficient 

1 jj. \ u yx laud architect has in some of his buildings saved a good deal of 
. P i> i h\ uiiiKluM \iM' of playrooms, auditoriums, etc., as means of connection 
I,.., ,^» , ,,* I In I lu-hUKauH. The general idea is to place the larger rooms, such as 
lil;i\ i.mxu , uud avulllorhuus, in the central portion of the building and the class- 
in. .m, uiiouudhm with openings directly upon the playrooms or auditoriums 
u lU.ii lu.iiuiu of the latter may be utilized as corridors. There is no base- 
(ui lii uv iIh',,0 ouoHlory Cleveland buildings except to provide for the heating 
III I ii ilii- iiiiuii'h' lloors being laid directly upim the ground. This necessi- 
i lU . a Hal. art nncU as a large site. 

riu loH^•\\iu^ (Vatiires of economy of cost in these buildings are noticeable. 
tUi h.ilii aro uanow and have the ceilings furred down to carry the ducts. 
\'ui . i». diviruuwdnl lo light and air. Interior walls are of brick unpaintetl and 
, ,^^ \ .uii'd Loral examples of this are the Blow and the Roes Schools. In 
vA v^^iiuUkU It U quite satisfactory in the schools named but a recent recom- 
,.^\^\tuUou lu favor ot It was disapproved. Very little stone Is used, even the 
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sills beiug formed by brick on edge. Metal- window sash — factory type — is used, 
one section only being pivoted. Tliere is great economy in amount and quality 
of the trim and interior finish. 

We also visited one of the three-story buildings of the type formerly built in 
Cleveland. This building contained a long corridor so poorly lighted that it is 
uei'eNsary to burn artiticial light all day. In this building there were no cloak- 
rooms but iu the classrooms were racks or wardrobes with rolling screens or 
doors. In the opinion of tlie architect these cost as much as cloakrooms and 
are not as satisfactory. A feature of this building was an assembly hall with 
floor, at the stage end, at the basement level rising toward the rear to the level 
of the first floor where exits to the street were provided. The construction and 
finish of these older buildings resembles more closely that In our own school 
buildings. 

The standard heating installation in the Cleveland schools ift a low-pressure 
steam system with direct radiation for heating and warmed air blast for ven- 
tilation. We have similar systems with high-pressure steam. They cost more 
than furnace heat, but are, I believe, worth the difference. The Cleveland 
schools use electric current for driving fans, pumps, etc. They obtain current, 
h*»wever, at about 60 per cent of the cost here. Our reason for using high 
pressure steam has been to have it available to drive fans and pumps, the ex- 
haust being used for heating. The low pressure is better from an oi)erating 
standpoint, but more costly because of necessity of buying power. Low- 
pressure installations using steel boilers cost about as much as high. Cleveland, 
however, uses cast-iron boilers with some economy. 

Hot water is supplied to each lavatory in the building. Urinals are individual 
glaze<l iKircelain niches. It is believed desirable that these be used here in the 
future, though the cost will be little, if any, less than our present slate type. 
Water-closets of the range type with porcelain troughs and seats used in the 
CVveland schools are unsatisfactory. 

Cleveland, with a 120,000,000 school budget, is proposing to use about 
.S1,')(K 1.000 for the purchase of sites for schools, for which the present budget 
does not afford building funds. This, it seems, is a vel*y wise policy, especially 
when sites of four or five acres must be secured to provide for the one-story 
buildings which they are building. 

The Superintendent of Schools in Cleveland Is not convinced of the wisdom of 
architect's scheme for building one-story buildings. However, it seems that only 
one definite objection has been made, and that Is the distance over which the 
principal or other person must travel to visit" all rooms. The architect has made 
conunitatlons indicating that this distance is actually less than required in a 
three-story building. 

In BuflPnlo one three-story school has Just been complete<l. In this school the 
only basement rooms are n gymnasium and the boiler room, the gymnasium 
extending vertlfically through the basement and the ground floor levels. On the 
ground-floor level Is a gallery arotmd this gymnasium. This gallery serves at 
the same time for a corridor for the classrooms on the first floor, also as a play 
space. The assembly hall Is on the second floor. Around the periphery of the 
assembly hall, so to si>eak, the classrooms are arranged so that the edge of the 
nssembly hall serves as a connecting corridor. The arrangement of rooms about 
the assembly hall at the Henry D. Cooke School Is an example of this idea. 

The stairways in this building in Buffalo are noticeably narrower than those 
prov ded in buildings in Wa.shlngton. 

Separate cloakrooms, each of which is to provide for two or three classrooms 
and containing small lockers, are pronounced unsatisfactory. It Is to be re- 
rnarke<I that $59,000 was spent for furniture and equipment for thlp building of 
about 2S classrooms, assembly hall, and gymnasium. 

The latest designs for buildings in Buffalo allow corridor space approximately 
equal to that in our build ngs. The cloakroom has no entrance to the corridor, 
hut has an entrance only to the classroom to which It api)ertalns. This jiermlts 
f>f sui>ervIslon over the cloakroom by the teacher directly in charge, which I be- 
lieve s a good feature, more efficiently exercised than In any arrangement In 
which the cloakroom appurtenant to one elassr(M)m Is in view of a teacher In 
another classroom. Its had feature, I presume, Is that It requires children with 
wet or muddy outer clothing to pass through the classrooms. 

It is apparently customary in buildings of more than one story to have toilets 
on each floor. These toilets may provide for utilization of space which has In- 
sufficient light for classroom use and therefore effect a saving. Our basement 
toilets offer the same advantage. 
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Both cities have a tendency to use much larger buildings than in Washingtou 
32-room buildings being common in both places, even in elementarv and inter 
mediate schools. 

While the Cleveland and Buffalo school buildings as we saw them offer many 
suggestions, the comparison of them with Washington buildings is not at all to 
th edisadvantage of the latter when cost, facilities provided, and appearance are 
considered. There are two features of economy, however, which do not affect 
our design in general, on which we should get the views of the school authori- 
ties, namely, the width of stairways and the size of rooms. 

We at present allow 6 feet for the overall width of a stair. To provide for 
the necessary turn in the flight, the width of stair wells and, therefore, of cor- 
ridors must be 12 feet. I believe this can very well be I'educed to 10 Our 
recent buildings have had classrooms 24 by 32 feet. In the Woodridge-Langdon 
this was reduced to 22 by 32 feet. If satisfactory, this reduced size should be 
adhered to for future building. 

Decrease in the use of stone offers an economy to the detriment of the out- 
side appearance of the building. I am of the opinion, however, that the cost 
of Interior trim and finish might very well be cut down. 

I recommend additional buildings of the one-story type where suitable sites 
can be obtained at reasonable price. Variation from the Woodridge-Langdon 
design should be made after consideration of the features of this tyi^e in Cleve- 
land and such other cities as use it. 

Most important of all, steps to secure economy in future school-building con- 
struction is, in my op:nion, the formation of a plan and a program extending 
s(mie titme into the future. Congress should be asked to provide money for 
sites well in advance of building, and these sites should be procured with an 
idea of the ultimate development of building on that site. 

The cost of erecting a building of completed and ultimate size is, of course, 
less than the sum of the costs of it in various sections, especially if each of 
the latter is to give the appearance and service of. a completed unit. The in- 
terest on investment, however, makes it unprofitable always to build originnlly 
to ultimate size. A standard ultimate size should, however, be fixed for the 
general case, and we should have that for guidance in purchasing sites and In 
designing and building the sections. We have a typical 8-room building well 
adaptei^l to addition of 8 rooms and assembly hall. A future addition of 4 rooms 
would, however, be uneconomical as would one of 8 rooms to make 24. An 
original unit of 8 rooms with a view to addition of 12, or an original unit of 12 
with a view to addition of 8 or 12 would be much more desirable. In the design 
of the authorized 12-room addition to the Wheatley School we should endeavor 
to make a typical design which will fit with another similar unit or with an 
8- room unit. With a typical 8 and a typical 12 room design we could economi- 
cally provide for an ultimate building of 8, 12, 16. 20, or 24 rooms if we started 
with a un't of the right size. These typical designs could be modified slightly 
to fit their sites or for architectural purposes. High schools, junior higii 
schools, buildings of ultimate size or less than 8 rooms, and 1-story buildiujis 
would be more or less indvidual designs for each. 

In sunmiary, I recommend consideration, in the interest of economy, of w'dth 
of stairways, size of rooms, and trim and finish, but as of most importance, a 
plan and program and the advance purchase of sites. 

Senator Jones. In connection with that, did you get any figures at 
any time from Cincinnati with reference to buildings there ? 

Col. KuTz. No ; I think not. 

Senator Jones. I understand that buildings there, comparable to 
buildings here, cost about $90,000, as compared with $130,000 to 
$150,000 here. Do you know anything about that? 

Col. KuTz. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. That committee that went out did not make any in- 
quiry about Cincinnati? 

Col. KuTZ. No, sir ; they went direct to Cleveland, and from there 
to Buffalo, and then returned. I think I can get some information 
in the course of a few days from Cincinnati. 

The Chairman. Have you and report as to contracts let in the last 
month or two ? 
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Col. KuTz. In other cities? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Col. KuTZ. No, sir; I have not, except the information stated by 
Dr. Ballou, that he got in Baltimore the other day. 

I brought up with me the bids, or an abstract of the bids, the com- 
mission has received in connection with these different schools, to 
show you somewhat the wide range of prices, which I think indi- 
cates that there is not any real collusion between the bidders. 

Senator Kino. Colonel, do you not know it has been disclosed in a 
number of these investigations that there have been prearrangements 
bv which a number of bidders would go very hiiyh, and others would 
bid down lower, and it was all done coUusivelv ? 

Col. KuTz. Of coui*se, it can be done. We are required by law to 
advertise not only in local papers, but also in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore papers, and we did so, but we received very few 
requests for specifications from out-of-town bidders. In these five 
buildings that were placed under contract in a period of eight 
months I think we had 29 reque^^ts for copies of plans and specifica- 
tions from out-of-town bidders, and onl^ three or four bids from 
out-of-town bidders were received, so it is pretty much a local 
matter. 

The Chairman. Why do you think there were no more bids from 
out-of-town bidders? 

Col. KiTTz. I do not know, Senator, but I think contractors here, 
not only on school bulidings but on other classes of construction, 
work on a comparatively small margin of profit, very much smaller 
than prevails elsewhere, very much smaller than in Philadelphia, 
and I think in New York as well. I do not think there is any collu- 
sion among contractors; there may be collusion between material 
men. I have never seen, in the six or seven vears that I have been 
associated with the District government, any tiling that looked to me 
like collusion among the contractors. 

Senator Jones. Do you know whether the contractors have what 
might be called a national organization or association? 

Col. KiTTz. No : I do not. 

Senator Jones. You have not heard of anything of that kind? 

Col. KiTTZ. No, sir. 

Senator King. Do you not know that the brick men meet every 
year, and sometimes twice a year, from all over the United States and 
sort of have an understandig fixing the price of brick. 

Col. KiTTz. The lumber men do the same. 

Senator Kino. Yes ; and the lime men and quarrymen. 

Col. KuTz. And the coal men. 

Senator King. And the men who furnish fixtures. You have^ read 
recently, have you not, of the investigation conducted by Mr. Unter- 
meyer, of the Lockwood committee, showing a criminal organization 
upon the part of these men engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
materials for buildings as well as other things? 

Col. Ki^rz. Yes, sir. That is what makes me think tint if there is 
any collusion it is on the part of material men rather than the con- 
tnictors themselves, the men with whom we deal directly. 

Senator Kino. Tlie evidence showed in a number of these hearings 
that the contractors and some of the labor union leaders were in 
collusion and in a conspiracy with the material men. 
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Col. KuTz. That was true in New York ; yes, sir. 

Senator King. It was true in Chicago. 

The Chairman. Was there any considerable reduction in the price 
of material in the last few months here ? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir; but it is only indicated through these bids 
from builders, because our purchases of materials for the District 
are made under annual contracts, and we will get very shortly the 
bids for the next year, which we anticipate will be substantially lower 
than the contracts of a year ago. We have done very little pur- 
chasing ourselves, but certainly the reduction in the prices of school 
buildings must be due to one of two things — either a reduction in the 
price of materials or greater efficiency on the part of labor, because 
the wages of labor have not been materiallv changed. Bricklayers 
and carpenters are getting the same as they did last year. 

Senator Jones. What are bricklayers getting in the District? 

Col. KuTz. $6 plus the bonus. 

Senator Jones. Do you know what plumbers get ? 

Col. KuTz. $6 plus the bonus. 

Senator King, i ou are speaking now of employees of the District, 
are you ? 

Col. KuTz. We are paying slightly less than others are paying when 
you take the bonus into consideration. 

Senator King. Do I understand that the District employs men to 
do that class of work, who are called permanent employees of the 
District? 

Col. KuTz. We have a certain number of bricklayers in connection 
with our repair shop. We do not have many, but we have two or 
three bricklayers at Occoquan engaged in putting up permanent 
buildings at the reformatory, and there we are paying a basic rate of 
$6 a day. 

Senator Jones. You are not doing that by contract? 

Col. KuTz. No ; we are doing that largely by prison labor, but we 
have a few paid bricMayers and machinists and plumbers to supervise 
the work of prisoners and furnish the necessary technical knowledge. 

Senator Jones. Could you furnish the conmiittee a list showing the 
minimum and maximum wages of carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, 
machinists, and the different classes of labor used about the construc- 
tion of a building? 

Col. KuTz. Yes ; I will furnish you pur own scale and also the local 
scale. 

Senator Jones. If you could furnish that as it is now and the pre- 
war prices for the same thing it would be very valuable information. 

Senator King. Would it not be a good idea for Col. Kutz to furnish 
us also the prewar cost of brick and lumber and the principal articles 
used in the construction of buildings, and the cost of those same 
articles now on the market ? 

The Chairman. We would like very much to have all that informa- 
tion. 

Col. Kutz. Brick and lime and cement and lumber, etc. ? 

Senator Kii^g. Yes; the important things; not the unimportant 

articles. 
Col. kuTz. I will be very glad to furnish that information. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 

Comparative statement of cost of building materials. 



Rand , per ton 

Gravel, per ton 

Brick, selected red, per M 

Brick, run of kiln, exclusive of salmon, per M 

Steel, reinforced, per ton 

Lumber, rough, i>er M feet 

Limiber, flnished, tongue and groove floor, per M feet 

Plaster, patent, per ton 

Plasty, Keene cement, per ton 

Lime, 1 ump 

Glass, double A, per square foot 

Glass, double-thick, Vmch wire, per square foot 

Glass, maie, per square foot 

Slate, per square 

Cast iron and steel, structural, per tcm 



Prewar. 



Present. 



$0.90 


$2.05 


1.05 


2.2&-2.50 


13.00 


29.00 


a. 00 


21.00 


2a 00-35. 00 


45.0O-7a0O 


20.00-35.00 


33.00-85.00 


65. 00-75. 00 


85.00-130.00 


14.00-17.00 


25.00 


5.00-6.00 


8.00-40.00 


6.00-7.50 


16.00 


.10 


.30 


.09 


.28 


.08 


.23 


4.00-5.00 


5.00-6.00 


30.00 


60.00 



Comparative statement of per diem wages of employees of the District of 

Columbia and employees of local contractors. 





District of Ck)lumbia govemntontJ 


Local contractors. 


Designation. 


Prewar. 


Present. 


Prewar. 


Present. 




Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mtun. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Bricklayers 




$5.00 
4.50 
3.00 
4.50 
2.00 
4.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 


$5.60 
4.96 
3.04 
4.96 
2.32 
4.96 
5.28 
5.12 
4.96 
5.12 


$6.00 
6.00 
4.96 
6.00 
3.28 
5.84 




$5.52 
4.40 
4.00 
5.00 
1.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 




$10.00 


Carpenters 








8.40 


Cement finishers 








8.00 


Electricians 








10.00 


Laborers 


$L50 




$3.20 


4.00 


Painters 




9.00 


Plasterers 




6.08 
6.00 
6.06 
6w00 


' 




10.00 


Plumbers 




* 




9.00 


Sheet-metal workers . 








8.00 


Steamfitters 








8.50 













> In addition to basic pay of District employees, bonus of 76 cents per diem is added. District per diem 
employees receive pay for legal holidays. 

Senator King. You have not undertaken in the past the construct- 
ino: of schoolhouses by the District itself, have you? 

Col. KuTz. No, sir. 

Senator King. They have all been by contract? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you done the work of remodeling and mak- 
ing extensive repairs by contract or by your own force ? 

Col. Ktttz. By day labor, except extensive repairs, which are put 
under contract. The rule is that if the work is going to cost more 
than $1,000 we do it by contract, but very little work of that char- 
acter has been done on school buildings in recent years. I do not 
recall any at this time. We maintain a repair shop and body of 
mechanics — bricklayers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, steamfitters, 
etc. — to keep the buildings in repair and heating plants in repair. 
If we have to replace a heating plant, we buy the new heating 
apparatus under contract and sometimes install it ourselves ana 
other times contract for the installation of it. 
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Senator King. You mentioned a moment ago that you contracted 
your lumber for the year in advance, if I understood you correctly. 
Do you think that is wise on a falling market to make contracts for 
such a long period? 

Col. KuTz. No ; I do not. We did not do it last year for all classes 
of supplies. Some of them we bought for a three-month period, 
and some for a six-month period, but there were a good many thac 
were bought on annual contracts. That has been the general rule, 
but I do not think it should be done on a falling market, and partic- 
ularly on a rapidly falling market. 

Senator King. Are you adhering to that rule with respect to your 
supplies now? 

Col. KuTz. The bids for the next year have not been received. 
That question has not come up, but will be a very pressing question 
within the next 10 days. I think those bids are all received alM)iit 
the 24th of May. 

Senator King. Do those bids call for lumber and brick and so on t 

Col. Kftz. Not for brick, because we make at Occoquan prac- 
tically all the brick to meet current needs. In connection with some 
new buildings we have to buy brick. Sometimes they are bought 
under special contract, and sometimes they are included in the con- 
tract for the building. We do not buy large quantities of luml)er, 
because most of our work is done by contract. 

Senator King. Who are some of tlie leading contractors of the citv ? 

Col. Kftz. We received bids last June from three bidders — W. "K. 
Mooney, Frank L. Wagner, and P. F. Gormley Co. 

Senator Jones. That was for what building? 

Col. KiTTZ. The Pet worth School. 

Senator Jones. How did the bids range? 

Col. KuTZ. They ranged from $219,000 to $247,000. Now, those 
bids were taken on a building including an assembly hall. You nuiy 
remember that when Congress authorized the additional money for 
that ])uilding they omitted the assembly hall, so that we had to get 
new bids. 

Senator Jones. When were those new bids made? 

Col. KiTZ. Thev were reopened on June 28, and we had the Mime 
three bidders and one additional bidder, Skinker & (iarrett. The 
price, exclusive of assemblv hall and heating plant, which we adver- 
tised for separately, was $171,000 in the lowest bid and $204,(K)0 in 
the highest. You will note in that bid that the man who was low the 
first time was not low the second time. 

Senator Jones. Those second bids wei-e not comparably lower than 
the others ? 

Col. Kt^tz. No; they were on a different basis. 

Senator Jones. Yoii did not let those contracts, did you? 

Col. Ki^z. We let contract on tlie second bi<ls. 

Senator Jones. You let on the second bids? 

Col. Ki^z. Yes. That was the Petworth School. 

The next letting was for placing the second story on the DeauwtHHi 
School. There the prices ranged from $4S.()00 to $59,000, four bidders. 

Senator Ji>nes. Were tho-e the same bidders as the other? 

Col. Ki-TZ. Two of them wei*e the same, and two new bidders «p 
|H>ared. H. S. Ilatton Construction Co. and Henry B. Davis, l!it 
other two iMMnir M<»o!.<«v iwul Skinker & (iarrett. 
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The next was a bid for excavating for foundation at the new East- 
ern High School, including some retaining-wall construction, very 
little ; largely a grading job. There a new class of bidders came in. 
They were George Hyman, William F. Cush, W. F. Brenizer, C. H. 
Tompkins, and Skinker & (xarrett. The prices ranged from $39,000 
to $62,000. 
Senator King. How much is that per cubic yard for excavating? 
Col. KuTZ. I do not recall, but I think between 50 and 60 cents. 
Senator Kino. Was there much overhaul? 
Col. KuTZ. No; not an excessive haul. 
Senator Kino. No blasting? 

Col. Krrz. No blasting. The latest bid for excavating that we 
have was on Connecticut Avenue : there, I think, the price was about 
45 cents, but it is difficult to say just whether that represents the exact 
cost or not, because I think that man received from the owner of 
land on which he got material a certain price. I think he actually 
received more than he received from the District. 
Senator King. He sold the dirt? 

Col. KuTZ. No ; he removed dirt for the man whose land was to be 
frraded. He received .some compensation — 5 cents a yard or more. 
He was filling our street. 

The Chairman. Do you think there was actual competition in all 
those bids? 
Col. KuTZ. Yes; I do. 

The next was in November, 1920, for the Woodridge-Langdon 
School, seven bids, prices ranging from $165,000 to $179,000. In 
addition to some of the bidders whose names I have already men- 
tioned we fiftd some new ones. The new ones were Arthur L. Smith 
& Co., Hyde & Baxter, E. D. Maxwell, and William F. Lipscomb Co. 
Senator Jones. Had you received any previous bids from those 
bidders? 

Col. KuTZ. Yes, sir; on a different plan. We originally had pre- 
pared a plan for that building by Mr. Rush Marshall, a local archi- 
tect, and invited bids on the strength of his plan, and they were all 
in excess of the appropriation and we had to reject them. We modi- 
fied the plan with the idea of cheaj>ening it, and on the second letting 
we got bids within the appropriation. 

Senator Jones. Have you any buildings upon which you had bids 
in 1919 and 1918, and then later bids? 
Col. KuTz. On the same building? 
Senator Jones. Yes; the same buildings and plans? 
Col. KuTZ. I think we can make that comparison between bids 
received for the Petworth School in 1917 and those on which it was 
actually built in 1920, the same building, the same 8-room addition. 
That will give you a direct comparison between 1917 and 1920. That 
would not be quite a prewar price, though. 

Senator Jones.- It is not the prewar price I am getting at. What I 
am getting at is the highest bid you have had for a buildinjr and 
the bids vou have received lately for the same building. For in- 
stance, you stated a while ago that since the rejection of that pro- 
irram in the appropriation bill, on the statement that buildings were 
IxMng built so much lower somewhere else, there was a decided drop. 
I would like some figures to show that, if it is possible. I supposed 
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that probably you have some bids on buildings in 1919 or early in 
1920, and then on buildings early this year. 

Col. KuTZ. I do not believe, Senator Jones, I quite understand 
what you would like to have. 

Senator Jones. What I am trying to get at, Colonel, is definite 
figures showing the probable reduction in the cost of building now 
from what it was last year. 

Col. KiTz. Based upon the best information we have, we think it 
is about 33^ per cent. 

Senator Jones. What is the information you have upon whirh 
that is based ? 

Col. KuTZ. Prices received in June of last year on the Pet worth 
School, and the prices received on the West ochool in February of 
this year. 

Senator Jones. Were those two schools comparably the same? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Col. KuTZ. Yes, sir ; both eight-room additions. 

Senator Jones. The plans and specifications were practically the 
same? 

Col. Ki'Tz. Yes. sir. 

Senator Jone8. And the bids on the Petworth School were how 
much? 

Col. KuTz. About $218,000. 

Senator Jones. And on the West School ? 

Col. KuTz. About $150,000— the total cost. 

Senator King. Ten years ago that building could have been con- 
structed, perhaps, for $60,000 ? 

Col. KiTTz. Well, I think so. 

Senator Jones. I understood you to say that you do not think thr 
contractors are probably making any mort profit now than th«'> 
would have made 10 years ago ? 

Col. KiTz. I do not know about that. I think probably they an 
making the same percentage of profit, reckoned on a larger bax*. 
But what I do mean to sav — of course, I have no definite knowled::' 
as to how much they are making, but I study these things preit\ 
closely, and I have never seen anything that looked to me like nil 
lusion between the bidders. Of course, when there is colIusi<»ii. 
usually some of the bids are more or less unbalanced, higher on oin- 
item and lower on others, but we have no evidence to support tliat 
idea. 

Senator King. They were all high on every item. 

Col. Kl^tz. They were all hi|^h. 

Senator Jones. Have you tried to make an estimate upon the <*o>t 
of one of these buildings, based upon your knowledge ox the ctxst «>f 
the material that goes into it and the labor that would be use*! ir. 
putting it up, so as to see how that would work out as comparecl wit). 
the bids i 

Col. KiTz. I have not done that myself recently. I do not knttv 
whether the municipal architect has or not, but if he has not I rotP ! 
have him do so. 

Senator Jones. It seems to me that would be a pretty gooil way (• 
get some information as to whether these contractors are gettirn' 
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inordinate prices or not, or whether the prices are really and honestly 
based upon the cost of materials and tne cost of labor to them. It 
seems to me that you ought to be able to figure that out. 

Col. KuTz. We can do that. I think we have facts as to some of 
these existing structures, notes made by inspectors, as to the time 
consumed by the bricklayers and perhaps the number of men em- 
ployed, that we could check up very closely. Of course, they sublet 
contracts quite a good deal, and there are subcontractor's profits as 
well. We find that we save some money by separating the heating 
plants from the rest of the building. We feel we save the general 
contractor's profit on the heating plant by dealing directly with 
heating contractors, and we have done that recently, but to further 
subdivide I do not believe would result in very much economy, as it 
would require an experienced man on the job to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the different contractors. We furnish brick up to the capacity 
of our plant. We are able to furnish that brick at an estimated cost 
of not over $12 a thousand, and we pay $28 for the same quality of 
brick on the local market. 

Senator Jones. That would show there was too much profit some- 
where, would it not ? 

Col. KuTz. That work is done by prison labor and it does not cost 
us much. 

The Chairman. Eoughly speaking, about what part of the cost of 
a school building is labor and what part is material? 

Col. KuTz. Sixty per cent goes for material and 40 per cent for 
labor. 

Senator King. Did you aid in reaching the conclusions stated in 
this report, calling for a building program of $2,000,000 for school 
buildings? 

Col. Ki^z. Did I aid in formulating it ? 

Senator Kino. Yes. 

Col. KuTz, Only to the extent that before the school authorities 
submitted their requests to the commissioners, I discussed the matter 
in a general way with Dr. Ballou, but I did not know at that time 
what he was going to submit. I can not say that I did participate in 
formulating it. 

Senator Kino. Do you know how they reached the conclusion that 
approximately $2,000,000 are required for the program submitted? 

Col. KtTTz. No, sir. 

Senator King. Do you know where they got their figures for the 
buildings, whether they took the figures based upon bids submitted in 
June of last year ? 

Col. KuTz." We supplied all the figures. They did not supply any 
of them. Their request to us was merely a lequest for certain items. 
The items represent imperative needs in the schools at present, and 
are arranged in the order of their importance, beginning with those 
considered to be the most urgent. We supplied the figures. As to 
buildings, we assumed a base cost of $150,000, and from that deducted 
the price of the heating plant in the eight-room buildings. Then 
we compared the cost for each one of these items, depending upon 
the condition of the existing heating plant in the building of which 
that was to form a part. Some heating plants are fairly good and 
will have a useful life for 5 or 10 years, and in those cases the new 
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heating plant was limited to heating the addition. In others where 
the existing plants were of an old and antiquated type we provided 
for wiping it out and substituting a new central plant to heat the 
whole building. 

Senator King. Yes ; but the greater part of this $2,000,000 program 
is based upon new buildings. 

Col. KuTz. And the heating plants that go with them. 

Senator King. When you speak of new buildings you mean the 
completed buildings? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. In estimating the cost of the buildings which enter 
into this $2.(X)0,000 total, did you figure a 33 per cent reduction from 
the prire of last year ? 

Col. Kftz. Yes, sir; we took the February, 1921, price as a basis. 

Senator King. You made no allowance for any possible or probable 
future reduction? 

Col. KiTTZ. No, sir. 

Senator King. You based it upon the price received as late as 
February of this year? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. For lumber? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kin(}. And labor? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. And the profits of the contractor and everv'thinjr 
else? 

Col. KtTz. We based it on bids received for the West School, an 
8-room addition. 

Senator Kinc;. If we should conclude those bids are entirely t<H) 
high, and refuse to make awards based upon those bids, and couM 
liet smaller bids than that, would there be any subtraction from that 
grand total ? 

Col. KtTz. Yes, sir. In the case of the land, there are a numl)er 
of items for the purchase of additional lands, we sought the advice 
of the assessor and acted on his advice, fixing prices in each ca^» 
which we thought were fair for the land which the board of education 
thought was necessary. 

Senator Kin<j. You accepted those bids as tlie basis of your compu- 
tation ? You did not go out and find out whether, figuring the pri<'i' 
of brick and labor and all those things, the bids were too high ? 

(\>1. KiTZ. No, sir. 

Senator King. You do not know what profits will be made u|H>n 
those building*^ i 
Col. KuTz. Xo, sir. 

Senator King. And vou do not know whether the contractors and 
men who furnish lumber and other pro<lucts are making inonlinat«^ 
profits or not i 
Col. KiTz. No, sir. 

Senator Kinc;. Colonel, can vou suggest witnes>es tliut ran furni**h 
us full an<l complete information upon all of the questions involved 
in determining whether a given sum is a fair figure for the conatrm*- 
tion of one or more schoolhouses? 

Col. Krxz. Yes. sir. 1 think we might get some valuable informa- 
tion from some of these contractors whose names I have given yi)i). 
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We might also get it from some of the builders of apartment houses. 
There are a good many of them that have been constructed in Wash- 
ington in recent years, I have talked with a number of builders, and 
they have told me how the prices of lumber and material have fallen 
in the last eight or nine months, and I think they would be very glad 
to irive information to the committee. 

The Chairman. Take a builder like Mr. Wardman, for instance, 
does he have his building done bv contract? 

Col. KiTZ. He builds most o^ them himself. He has his own or- 
ganization. There are others that sublet the different parts of the 
building — the brickwork to one, reinforced concrete to another, car- 
penter work to another. Some of them just employ the labor and buy 
all their materials, as Mr. Wardman does. 

Senator Kixo. Did you know there was a complaint made that 
the coal men of this city had entered into a combination for the pur- 
pose of maintaining high prices? AVithont expressing: any ojnnion 
as to whether the charges are true or otherwise, have you heard 
whether there has been a combination between brickmen and lumber- 
men or those who have sold building materials? 

(^ol. Krrz. I asked one of my colleagues on the board to-day that 
very question, both of them, in fact, whether they knew of such com- 
binations, both of them being business men. Mr. Rudolph was for- 
merly a business man; more recently a banker. He referred to the 
fact that some time ago he understood that the lumbermen had more 
or less of an understanding among themselves as to prices, but he 
understood that no such a":reement existed to-dav. He did not think 
there was any similar agreement among the dealers in other building 
materials, such as hardware and lime and cement. 

Senator Kixo. Some persons came to me last fall or in the winter 
and contended there was an agreement or combine between the lum- 
bermen, between the brick men, and particularly between the hard- 
ware men, and wanted me to offer a resolution for their investiga- 
tion. That was about the time of this coal agitation. I was so occu- 
pied with other matters that T did not have the time to pursue the 
matter, but they were quite sure that such a combination did exist, 
and thev said it was restricting building operations in the city. 

The Chairman. There is comparatively little building going on 
now. It is falling off, is it not ? 

Col. KiTZ. Xo: I think it is quite active. 

Senator Kixo. Has it increased since the fall in prices? 

C^ol. KiTZ. Yes, sir. One of the builders with whom I am thrown 
in contact, who was confronted by the high prices of lumber, bought 
standing timber and established his own sawmill to supply his needs 
for lumber. 

Senator Kixo. What is his name^ 

Col. KuTz. C. E. Wire. 

Senator Kixo. I think we should subpcena him to come before 
the committee. If you can give us the names of any other men who 
can furnish us some information we will be glad to have them, 
(rive us some who, if there is a combine, are outside of It. 

Col. Krrz. T would suggest Mr. W. E. Mooney. 

Senator Kixo. T notice that he has been a bidder. 
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Col. KuTz. Mr. Mooney is the contractor on two of our buildings, 
and a very satisfactory contractor, as far as the District is con- 
cerned. 

We have another large contractor, George E. Wyne, who is not 
only putting up a school building for us, but the psychopathic group 
at the Gallinger Hospital. He is a large contractor and might be able 
to give you some information on the subject. 

Then we have a builder here from Baltimore who was bidder 
on the last school that was let, the H. D. Watts Co., of Baltimore. 

Senator King. Colonel, do they have the open or closed shop in 
this city in the building trades? 

Col. KuTz. I think the majority of the builders confine themselves 
to union labor; others do not use it at all. There are still others 
who maintain the open shop. That is what the District does. We 
make no distinction between union and nonunion men. There are 
one or two large operators here who will not have anything to do 
with the union men, and others are attempting to maintain the 
open shop, while a good many of them make agreements directly 
with the unions and employ only union men. 

Senator King. Have you any suggestions you could make. Col- 
onel, as to the methods which are to be pursued if the Congress 
should finally conclude to carry out this plan — any recommenda- 
tions by which we might make some saving in those estimates and 
actually economize, either in appropriations or in the contract or 
bids, or in any other field? 

Col. KuTz. We are making a study now to see whether we can 
rearrange the classrooms so as to save space in the buildings and 
reduce the cubic contents as a whole without reducing the efficiency 
from an administrative standpoint. We got some ideas on that sub- 
ject from Cleveland, but they effected their economies largely by 
combining halls with auditoriums or assembly rooms. They would 
provide an assembly hall and let the classrooms abut against it. 
The assembly hall thus saved a connecting corridor for different 
rooms. They saved some space, too, by supplying rooms that were 
lighted only by skylights and used for classrooms. We do not think 
this is a desirable economy. We think it is better to spend a little 
more money and get direct outside light. Nor do I believe we 
ought to effect any economy by substituting nonfireproof floors for 
fireproof floors. It seems to me there is a risk involved in that that 
is not justifiable. 

The greatest oppoiiunity for saving seems to be in the reduction 
in the size of the corridors. There has been a suggestion that we 
eliminate the cloakrooms and just provide racks in the classrooms 
or in the hall, but the school authorities are very much opposed to 
that and I am inclined to agree with them, that there should be 
separate and distinct cloakrooms. 

Senator King. I think that is true. 

Col. Kutz. We are vei-y generous in providing for exits. The law 
provides there shall be at least four. We prefer to take no chance in 
case of fire in the building. We might effect some economy by cut- 
ting out some of the exits. 

We are going to reduce the size of the classrooms a little. Here- 
tofore they have been built with a seating capacity of 48 scholars. 
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The board of education believes that is too hi^h, and we agree with 
them, and we are proposing now to build the classrooms with a 
seating capacity of 42. 

Senator Kixo. Do you not think it would be better to have the 
seating capacity 48, but perhaps have fewer seats, and have some 
little additional space that could be utilized whenever necessary? 

Col. KuTz. Our conclusion was reached in conference with the 
l)oard of education. They have been urging Congress for years to 
provide enough rooms so the classes would not exceed 40, and if that 
is to be the standard adopted it seems to me we ought to build class- 
rooms to accommodate that number. Forty-two would be 6 rows 
with 7 seats, or 7 rows with 6 seats. That would effect some little 
economy, but not very much. 

I doubt very much whether we ought to go to the extent Cleveland 
has gone in the matter of substituting fectory window sash. It 
seems to me we should get the best ventilation we can. There is no 
economy in providing cheap roofing or cheap guttering or down- 
spouts, nor do I think there is any economy in providing the cheapest 
form of heating apparatus. We can heat the school buildings by fur- 
naces. A good many of them are still heated that way, and the 
modern type of furnace is very much better than the old type. Still 
I do not believe it is as good as the indirect system of heating, 
where you heat your purified air by means of steam coils and send it 
up through the rooms with additional direct radiation in exposed 
rooms. That system in the eiffht-room buildings will probably cost 
$10,000 more than heating by nirnaces, but I believe it is advisable. 

Senator King. Do you mean per building? 

Col. KuTZ. Yes. I believe tnat represents a good investment — 
:?S,()()0 or $10,000. 

Senator King. It seems to me that would make the heating-plant 
men an enormous profit. 

Col. KuTz. We have two classes of heating men in more or less 
direct competition. There are the furnace men, who are only too 
anxious to come in and underbid the steam-boiler men, and we' have 
maintained that competition because in replacing a plant in an old 
building we have fre(}uentlv been confronted with the choice of the 
two systems. Sometimes, for reasons of economy, we have to select 
the cheaper system whether we want to or not. We had a school 
last year with a furnace that had been patched and patched and 
finally gave out and the whole building was flooded with furnace gas. 

Senator King. Hot air! 

Col. KuTZ. Yes, sir ; hot air. We replaced it with another furnace 
because our repair fund was at such a low ebb we could not afford to 
put in a steam plant. But furnaces will give fairly satisfactory 
service if the firebox is maintained absolutely tight, so that no gas 
can escape. 

Senator King. The plans formerly called for 2-story buildings? 

Col. KuTz. Yes ; two stories and basement. We have in the base- 
ment the children's toilets and the playrooms, and sometimes a man- 
ual training classroom or domestic-science classroom. 

Senator King. There is no reason why those basement rooms, in 
most instances, may not be made perfectly sanitary and to possess 
sufficient light, is there ? 

50671—21 5 
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Col. KuTz. No, sir., In Buffalo we have found that they really 
make a 3-story building, bringing the basement up practically to 
the ground level, or so close to it that they get practically full meas- 
ure of light, and then put two stories on top of it. TtiQj usually 
use the base space for classrooms. 

Senator King. You have not adopted for this program plans sug- 
gested by some, of just the l-stor;)^ schoolhouse? 

Col. KuTz. No, sir. We are building now a 1-story schoolhouse in 
Washington, the Woodridge-Langdon School. Wherever you have 
a large enough site and a fairly level site I believe that type possesses 
certain advantages which are recognized, not only by builders but 
by school people. We found that to be a mooted question in Cleve- 
land. The architect greatly favored the 1-story ouildings on the 
score of economy, with the school authorities rather opposing it for 
administrative reasons. 

Senator King. What proportion of this $2,000,000 school fund will 
be required for building sites? 
Col. KuTz. It is all separated in the estimates. 
Senator King. The report shows that ? 
Col. KuTz. Yes, sir ; every site is separately stated. 
Senator King. How many sites will have to be purchased? 
Col. KuTz. There are 17, not all of which are intended for future 
building operations, but some of which are suggested to provide play- 
ground space and to protect the building against building operations 
that are about to be undertaken. I have in mind the Adams School, 
where the owner of the adjoining property had actually taken out 
a permit for a group of buildings on the site and was induced by 
the neighbors to defer building operations. That was a site that the 
board of education had decided to include in its estimates before the 
matter was brought to a head, but I do not think he knew that. 

Senator King. Is there anything to indicate that building sites 
will be cheaper in the near future ? 

Col. KuTz. I do not think so. The price of land has not advanced 
as the prices of buildings have advanced. These estimates are based 
primarily on our assessed valuation, but with the addition of a per- 
centage which varies in different cases. The price is based on the 
best judgment of the assessor as to what a willing buyer would have 
to pay to a willing seller, a buyer that was not compelled to buy 
and a seller that was not compelled to sell. 

Senator King. Have any overtures been made in a tentative way 
to any of these owners of the parcels of land which may be desired 
with a view to determining the price at which they may be obtained? 
Col. KuTz. The only case I know of is the Adams School site. 
When I told the builder we needed the property and hoped he would 
suspend his building operations I asked him to write me a letter tell- 
ing us what the property was worth. In reply he said that his books 
showed an actual investment of cash plus interest since he bought it 
of ^ about $18,000. We put in a price of $20,000 for that site, that 
being based on representations that the value of the site was linked 
up with the value of certain property across the street! 

Senator King. Have you examined these sites yourself with a 
view to determining whether or not, within the immediate future 
or not too far distant future, there is any probability of the sections 
in which these new buildings are to be constructed being utilized for 
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Imsiness purposes and making the existence of schoolhouses in that 
section undesirable? Of course, I appreciate how difficult that would 
l»e, because you can not tell just how business will expand. 

Col. KuTz. We can to this extent: All these sites, except one or 
two, are in territory that is zoned as residence territory under the 
zoning law. There are one or two about which I am doubtful. I 
think all the others are in residence territory. The Bell School is at 
the southwest corner of the Capitol grounds, and the suggestion that 
was first made to the commission last year by the school authorities 
was that that school be enlarged. It is more or less surrounded by 
business. The site is very low and the groimd is not well drained. 
The sanitary engineer and health officer both advised against put- 
ting any more rooms onto that school building. So we brought that 
fact to the attention of the board of education, and they have asked 
for a new site to eventually replace the Bell School. 

Senator King. While I appreciate that your duties do not call for 
an actual examination of schoolhouses and their condition, etc., I 
would like to know whether you have examined the school conditions 
with a view of determining whether or not the new buildings are 
required ; and if so, whether the program which has been formulated 
will substantially meet the immediate requirements of the city. 

Col. KuTZ. I have visited from time to time a great many of the 
school buildings in the District of Columbia. I am familiar, of 
course, with the extent to which portable schools have been erected 
in different places to meet the needs. I have three children of my 
own who have gone to three different schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I know that now one of my children is getting part- 
time instruction on account of inadequate facilities. I feel fliere is 
a real need of additional school facilities in Washington. I am sat- 
isfied also that the need is greater than is rei)resented by the^^e 
estimates, but to my mind this request is a reasonable and logical 
one, in that while it may be desirable to replace the portables and 
all other inadequate rented quarters which are now being occupied 
for school purposes, yet it is not a pressing, vital need, or such an 
imperative need as is contemplated by the law as necessary to jus- 
tify such supplemental estimates. 

Senator Kixo. Do you think the growth of the city will be such 
as that within a very short time the District will be compelled to 
l-urchase additional grounds adjoining the grounds which the Dis- 
trict now has, or those which will be purchased if this plan should be 
adopted? 

Col. KuTz. I think every one of these sites is very badly needed, 
and that this list is only a partial list of the real needs for additional 
grounds for present school buildings. 

Senator King. Do you think that any of the sites which are recom- 
mended to be purchased ought to be enlarged? That is, whether or 
not, in view oi the probable and almost ceitain needs of the District 
within the immediate future, do you think the District will be re- 
quired to purchase additional ground adjoining the sites for the 
purpose of adding to the buildings now in existence or those which 
will be built under this program ? 

Col. KuTz. No, sir. vVe have considered and discussed that mat- 
ter with the school authorities. In every case where the purchase 
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of land is proposed we have endeavored to include all the land that 
will at any time be needed at that particular site. 

Senator King. I have had occasion to come in contact with a situ- 
ation where, by reason of being penny-wise and pound-foolish, school 
districts and other municipalities have been compelled later on to 
acquire additional /a^rounds adjoining those which they owned at 
enormous prices, which could have been secured a year or two before 
at comparatively small figures. 

Col. KuTz. I think that mistake has been made in the District of 
Columbia a good many times. 

Senator ISng. Are we going to perpetuate that policy and make 
that mistake if this program goes through? 

Col. KuTz. We have given our best thought to that very question 
and have endeavored to estimate as nearly as we could our future 
needs. At the Buchanan School, an 8-room school, we are propos- 
ing to buy enough land to build a 16-room addition to it eventually, 
but are only asKing now for funds for 8 rooms. Then there is a 
site proposed near Lincoln Park for a 16-room building, but we are 
only asking for funds sufficient for 8 rooms at this time. 

Senator King. Is there any place in this list of costs where reduc- 
tions, in your opinion, can be made with propriety ? If you, in other 
words, had to pay this money out yourself, if the burden rested upon 
you of supplying the educational facilities of the District and you 
were to be the man that had to pay out the money, can you see any 
place in this program where there can be any saving made, or do 
you indorse the plan just as it is without modification? 

Col. Krrrz. As I said a few minutes ago, we are restudying the 
type plans of our school building and are yet hopeful we will be 
aole to design a plan that will give the school authorities all they 
need and yet save some money. I feel that some economy can be 
effected by a revision of the plans. There is one item for a tubercu- 
losis school, I think $190,000. We expect to reduce that figure, be- 
cause that was based on mere pencil sketches, in which we tried to 
embody the ideas that had been suggested by the health officer and 
school authorities. It is a very large sum of money for a compara- 
tively small number of pupils, and we are revising this plan now 
and expect to be able to cut the estimate materially and still furnish 
satisfactory facilities. 

Senator King. Then, of course, if the building prices go down, 
that is another method of effecting a saving. 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. Your prices now are based upon the hypothesis 
that the prices will be more than double what they were before the 

war? 

Col. KuTz. Yes; just about double the 1916 prices; for 10 years 

ago more than double. 

Senator King. I think the contractors and builders ought to be 
made aware of the fact that no contracts will be let if they beep 
these high prices up. I think it is too much, more than 100 per cent 
above the 1916 prices. It is indefensible. 

Col. KuTz. In the bids we invited a year ago there were only three 
competitors. In the bids we invited recently we had 8 or 9 or 10. 
They are hungry for work now, and they were not very anxious for 
for it then. 
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The Chairman". Can you give us a copy of this building program 
that has been referred to here? 

Col. KxjTz. I will be very glad to leave this copy with you. 

The Chairman. That is what is commonly called the $2,000,000 
program? 

C^I. KuTz. No, sir; that is the report that was made by Dr. Ballou 
last fall, and sets forth in each of the school divisions the number 
of classrooms that are needed to do four things : To get rid of the 
oversize classes, to get rid of the part-time classes, to get rid of the 
portables, and to get rid of rented buildings. What is now proposed 
in this present $2,000^000 program will practically do only the first 
two of those four things. It will get rid of the part-time classes 
and the oversize classes, but does not contemplate at this time dis- 
pensing with portables or rented buildings. If all these schools 
existed to-day 1 think we would still have practically all the port- 
ables in use. 

The Chairman. The commission has filed with the chairman of 
the House committee some sort of a program, called the $2,000,000 
program^ has it not? 

C^l. KuTz. We submitted estimates to both the House and Senate 
committees. 

The Chairman. Has that been filed here? 

Col. KuTz. I think it was referred to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but I will be very glad to furnish you a copy. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to have a copy of it. 

Senator King. Yes; I would like to examine the $2,000,000 pro- 
gram. 

The Chairman. That may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

Supplemental estimates. 

Free Public Library : For the purchase of a site for a branch of the 
Free Public Library in the southeastern section of the District of 
Columbia, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary; and 
authority Is hereby conferred upon the Commissioners of the 
DL<!trict of Columbia to accept from the Carnegie Cori>oratlon of 
New York not less than .$50,000 for the purpose of erecting a 
suitable branch librar>' buiUUng on such a site, subject to the ap- 
proval of said commissioners and the board of library trustees. 
Authority is hereby conferred upon a commission to consist of the 
Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, the president 
(»f the board of library trustees, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee on branch libraries of the library trustees to supervise the 

erection of said branch library building $10,000 

Public schoc»Is, buildings and grounds: 

For the erection of an 8- room extensible building on the site in 

Ihe immediate vicinity of the Mott School 160,000 

For the purchase of additional land adjoining the John Eaton 

School 12,000 

For the erection of an 8-room addition to the John Eaton 

School 155,000 

For beirlnning the erection of a junior high school north of 
Taylor Street and east of Fourteenth Strt»et, on the land 

now owue<l by the District of Columbia 200,000 

And the commissioners are hereby authorized to enter into 
contract or contracts for said bulldinjj at a cost not to excised 

$450,000. 
For the purchase of a site for a junU^r high school buildinp in 

the vicinity of the Gaiie, Emery, and Ecklnfrton Schools 75,000 
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Public schools, buildings and grounds — Continued. 

For beginning the erection of a junior high school on rhe site 

in the vicinity of the Gage, Emery, and Eckington Schools^- $200,000 

And the commissioners are hereby authorized to enter into 
contract or contracts for said building at a cost not to exceed 
$450,000. 

For a new site in the \icinity of the Smothers School 5,000 

For the erection of a 4-room building on the site to be pur- 
chased in the vicinity of the Smothers School to replace the 

Smothers School 80,000 

For the purchase of a site for a 16-room extensible building in 

the vicinity of and north of Lincoln Park 40,000 

For the erection of an 8-room extensible buildinio: on the site to 

be purchased In the vicinity of and north of Lincoln Park 150,000 

For the erection of a 4-room addition to the Monroe School 1<X),000 

For the purchase of a site adjoining the Lovejoy School 0. r>i)i) 

For the purchase of a site wc\^t of Sixteenth Street northwest, 

in the Ingleside section od.OO) 

For the purchase of land adjoining the Phillips School 9, OiHJ 

For the purchase of a site for a 16-room buildns adjoining 

the Buchanan School 40, 00() 

l^^or the erection of nn 8-room extensible building adjoining 

the Buchanan School 155, 0<30 

For the purchase of a new site in the vicinity of the Bell 

School 30,000 

For the erection of an 8-room building on the site to be pur- 
chased in the immediate vicinity of the Bell School, to ulti- 
mately replace the Bell School 150,000 

For the erection of a building for the care of tubercular pupils. 190, 000 
For repairs and alterations of the Harrison School, now used 

for colored tubercular children 17,000 

For the purchase of a site in the vicinity of Woodley Park 50, 000 

P'or the purchase of land adjoining the Armstrong Manual 

Training School 30. 000 

For the purchase of additional land north of the Hayes School- 5, 000 

For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Emery School_. 8, 000 

For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Peabody 

School - 25,000 

For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Adams 

School 20. 000 

For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Webb School. 1, 500 

For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Harrison 

School 15. 000 

In all, to be disbursed and accounted for as " Buildings and 
grounds, public schools," and for that purpose shall consti- 
tute one fund 1,989,00^^ 

Senator King. I notice an item here for a free public library— 
$10,000 for a site. Is that necessary ? 

Col. KuTz. That item is inserted as an educational need for this 
reason: That we have the promise of a $50,000 contribution from 
the Carnegie estate for a branch library in the southeast, provided 
a site is furnished by the District, and it %vas deemed important at 
this time, because without such a site we might lose the chance of 
getting the $50,000 fund. It is the only item in there that is not an 
actual school need, but we look on it as an educational need. 

Senator King. I have no opinion on this matter, but I ask your 
opinion. We have a public library here now, have we not? 

Col. KuTz. Yes ; and one branch library at Takoma Park. 

Senator King. And then, of course, the large Congressional Li- 
brary. 

Col. KuTz. But nobody can take books out of the Congressional 
Library except Members of Congress. 
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Senator King. Do you not think it would be wise to have a large 
and suitable library, one containing a great many thousand volumes, 
rather than two or tnree scattered ones ? 

Col. KuTZ. No^ sir. We think there ought to be about six or seven 
branch libraries in the District of Columbia, so that people will not 
have to travel 4 or 5 miles to get a book. The program that 
has been formulated by the library trustees, I think, contemplates 
the eventual establishment of six or seven branches. We look upon 
the one proposed as the most important branch. The site is on 
Pennsylvania Avenue east of the Capitol. We had hope last year 
of obtaining for that purpose what is known as the old naval hos- 
pital site on Pennsylvania Avenue near Eighth Street. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy last year virtually agreed to the transfer, but now 
the Xavy finds it has some use for the building and we have to look 
for another site. 

Senator King. I notice $50,000 for purchasing a site on Sixteenth 
Street. 
Col. KuNTz. Not on Sixteenth Street. 

Senator King. West of Sixteenth Street, in the Ingleside section. 
Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. Is not that a pretty heavy price? 
Col. KuTZ. We have examined all the available sites in that vicinity, 
and we picked that as being about the cheapest and most satisfactory 
we could get. I think that is some $10,000 less than the price at 
which it was offered. 

Senator King. I notice in this program $200,000 for the beginning 
of a school, and the commissioners are authorized to contract for not 
to exceed $450,000. Does the $2,000,000 include the $450,000 or only 
the $200,000? 

Col. KuTz. The $200,000. 

Senator King. It calls for the completion of the building. 
Col. KuTz. If you authorize that program you will be appropriat- 
ing practically $2,000,000 and authorizing $500,000 additional. It is 
really a $2,500,000 program. There are two junior high schools, 
each of 24-classroom capacity, and each estimated to cost $450,000. 
We do not feel we could advantageously spend at this time more than 
half or about half the cost. It is not quite fair to refer to it as a 
$2,000,000 program. 

Senator King. I undei-stood it was $2,000,000, and that would com- 
plete all the buildings you are asking for, but the statement now 
shows my conception is erroneous. 

The Chairman. You will ask for the balance of it later? 
Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. We will ask for additional funds as they are 
needed. We have never built a junior high school in Washington, 
but we think that fairly approximates what they will cost. 

Senator Kino. A large part of this program calls for items to pur- 
chase ground. 

Col. TCltz. Large in number but not in amount. 
Senator King. I think their aggregate will be several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Col. Kutz. Yes, sir. One of the junior high schools we are pro- 
posing to put on land now owned by the District and the other on a 
site to be acquired. A number of years ago the District acquired 
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at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets a tract of ^ound for use as a 
site for a municipal hospital. Later Congress directed that it should 
be placed elsewhere, so the site was not used except for a tuberculosis 
hospital, and that is on the western half. 

Senator King. To what extent is the District requiring tubercular 
students to attend school ? 

Col. KuTz. All those who are known to be tubercular are required 
to attend those schools. I think Dr. Ballou is of the opinion that a 
more rigid examination might lead to the sending of others to that 
school. 

Senator King. How many are in attendance now ? 

Col. KuTz. They have the two schools, white and colored. I think 
there are about 50 at the white school. 

Senator King. Do you think it would call for $190,000 more foi 
a school for tubercular pupils ? 

Col. KuTz. I think what we want in a tubercular school is not only 
classrooms but dining room and kitchen in which they can feed the 
pupils and also teach the girls domestic science, and another room 
lor industrial education; two rest rooms, one for boys and one for 
girls, in which there will be a cot for every pupil, and large porches 
that will serve for recreation purposes when they can not get out on 
the ground. 

Senator King. What is the purpose ? 

Col. KuTz. It is really a hospital, in which you give educational 
facilities in addition. Of course, a one-story structure, such as is con- 
templated there, s pre ads over a considerable area. 

Senator King. Who has sponsored this idea of establishing hos- 
pitals ? 

Col. KuTz. The board of education set forth in a statement what 
they regarded as the minimum requirements for such a school. We 
also called on the health oflScer of the District to give his ideas, and 
as a result of those two suggestions the municipal architect drafted 
this plan. As I say, we hope to provide all needed facilities for some- 
thing less than that. I believe we will get it down to $150,000, and 
still give them all they really want in the way of accommodations. 

Senator King. Is it conceived to be the duty of the District to 
provide homes for tubercular students as well as school facilities ? 

Col. KuTz. It is not a home. It is only for their accommodation 
during school hours, but many of them are in such physical condition 
that they must rest and relax during the school period, and the idea 
is to provide a rest room where they can go and lie down and then 
give them school facilities besides. 

Senator King. It is not the purpose to house them there perma- 
nently? 

Col. KuTz. No. 

Senator King. I would doubt very much the wisdom of making: 
children go to school who are so ill they have to lie down and rest. 
It seems to me there would be some question as to whether we are 
doing justice to them. 

Col. KuTz. We are now using one of the old school buildings on 
the Bladensburg Road for housing the white tubercular pupils. That 
building has not very attractive surroundings and the facilities are 
not quite what they should be for tubercular school children. 
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Senator King. The question in my mind was whether they should 
l)e attending school at all, children thus afflicted. It seems to me if 
the care of the State is exercised at all, it should be directed toward 
curing: them before attempting to educate them. 

Col. KiTTz. I think it should be both. We ought to combine the 
two. I think a tubercular school ought to be close to the tubercular 
hospital maintained by the city to get the benefits of the best medical 
advice. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? I believe that 
is all. Col. Kutz. We thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF UR. OEOEOE F. BOWEEHAN, PTTBLIC LIBRARIAN 

OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BowE«MAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first I want to jus- 
tify my appearance here. 

The Chairman. You are librarian of the city ? 

Mr. BowERMAN. Of the Free Public Library of the District. 

The following resolution was adopted by the board of library 
trustees at their meeting on April 28 : 

Whereas the net of Congress creating the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia declares it to be " a supplement of the public educational system 
of the District " ; and 

Whereas our Public Library is stunted in its growth and therefore restricted 
In the service it is able to render : Be it 

Resolved by the board of trustees of the Public Library, That the Committees 
on the District of Columbia of the Senate and House and the committees on 
District of Columbia appropriations of the Senate and House be requested to 
enlarge the scope of any inquiries that they may make into the needs of the 
local public-school system so as to include inquiries into the Public Library 
needs of the District. 

That justifies my appearance before this committee. 

First, just a word about the adult use of the library in supple- 
menting the education given by the schools. Of course, the work of 
practically all education after people leave school is carried on by 
libraries; not only bread-and-butter education but all other educa- 
tion. The means for preparing the people for citizenship are fur- 
nished there. The means are furnished by the library, and they are 
supplemental to the public education of the school system. But I 
want now to deal more particularly with the actual work we do in 
directly supplementing the work oi the school system. 

In the first place, we make semiweekly deliveries of books to all 
of the nine high schools of the city. One person's time is practi- 
cally given to the selection of the books that are asked for. Some 
schools ask for them by title and some by subject. The libraries of 
tlie high schools are comparatively small. We have a great reserve 
to draw upon, and that material we send out to all of the high schools 

on their call. 

Senator Kino. Why should they not come and get them ? 

Mr. BowERMAN. The individual pupils do come, but we can not get 
enough copies of a given title to supply all individually. Otherwise 
the nrst bov to arrive might get the only copy and take it away. 
The nine others who came later would not fcet any. So the books are 
loaned to the high-school librai-y and deposited with it, so that all 
pupils can have an equal opportunity to use them. 
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Another very large service is from our school duplicate collection 
of 20,000 volumes, carefully selected, graded, and coordinated with 
the work of the schools, all the way from the primary grades up 
through the eighth grade. Six persons give their full time to the 
selection of these books to meet the individual needs, the stated needs 
of the teachers. In some cases, or perhaps in most cases, they lean 
upon us and say, " Send us a collection of books and choose them for 
us." We have 350 laundry baskets for use in this work, and send 
from 35 to 75 volumes in each one. One automobile is going all the 
time on that work. 

Senator King. Where are they sent? 

Mr. BowERMAN. They are loaned to the individual teachers for 
use in the classrooms to supplement the teaching. Sometimes the 
text book is very dry and does not stimulate the mental processes 
of the children sufficiently, whereas the book from the library ap- 
proaches the matter from a little different angle and captures the 
child's mind and give him what he needs. 

Part of these books are for use in the schools, and part are taken 
home for home reading, w^here they are also read by the older 
brothers and sisters, and in the case of the foreign born, by the 
parents. They are children's books and are suited to the child mind 
and aid in the education of parents, who educationally have unde- 
veloped minds. Consequently, we are doing by these books a very 
considerable amount of Americanization work. From that collection 
of 20,000 volumes last year there were circulated into the homes from 
the schools 200,000 volumes. You see the extent of that work. We 
want to extend it further. It is doing a good work now, but should 
be enlarged. 

We have, in addition to the books, 50,000 mounted pictures, most 
of them geographical pictures, which are also loaned to the indi^ 
vidual teachers. It may be a case of teaching the geography of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, or the Yellowstone Park. A good many of the 
pictures we get from the railway folders of the Northern Pacific, for 
example, and cut them out. That material supplements the geo- 
graphical work and vitalizes that work in the way a book can not do. 
We had nearly 100,000 of those pictures circulated last year. 

I want to speak with reference to the work of the children's room 
at the central building. There we loan the books to the pupils who 
come there also for a large amount of reference w^ork. They come 
to the main library to look up material for compositions and on class 
problems, and we have trained assistants there to help them. There 
are, as you know, library schools for training librarians, but there 
are also specialized library schools for training children's librarians, 
and when we do not lose them because of the small salaries, we have 
trained children's librarians to meet the special needs of children. 

Our central library is in one of the most dangerous sections of 
the city, three street car lines goipg by the building. I wonder that 
so many parents are willing to send their children to the central 
library, but they do come in large numbers. Boys walk, when they 
have riot car fare, all the way from Congress Heights and from 
Georgetown. We have the main library and one branch only, and 
we ought to have more. 

With regard to reference use by children and high school pupils, 
after school hours the number of children that travel to the main 
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library to look up their problems in our reference room is very large. 
I want to place in your hands this little handbook of library' service. 
It is the aim of the library to furnish an information service* on every 
subject of human interest, utilizing books, magazines, pamphlets, 
clippings, and pictures. This we are doing to as high a degree as 
we can with our inadequate resources. 

The library has 230,000 volumes, and 50,000 mounted pictures, and 
circulates into homes annually nearly 1,000,000 books and 100,000 
pictures. This is an exceptionally^ intelligent community. By com- 
parison with other communities it is a reading community. Books 
that librarians can hardly get the people to read in other communi- 
ties, there is a red-hot demand for here, so that we are obliged to 
have a large numbor of copies to meet that demand. We can not 
moot it now with o:ir limited facilities. The central library is over- 
flowing with books and crowded Avith readers. If you would go 
there at 4 o'clock or half-past four, you w^ill find people lined up 
or 8 deep around the circulating desk clamoring for help. We ought 
not to have to ask them all to come to the main library. AVe ought 
to be able to divide the crowds. We ought to be able to carry 
library facilities nearer their homes, by the establishment of branches 
so that thev will not all have to come to the main library. 

Senator ^tng. I want to ask you a question which is not pertinent. 
T am rather intei-ested in the character of reading w^hich the public 
asks for. Is there a recrudescence of the classics ? 

Mr. Bowt:rmax. Senator King, a large number of the people who 
never got books to read when they were absolutely new, are reading 
them now. You will find a very great demand for the classics to- 
day — classics, I mean in the broad sense. Take Trilby, published 
^0 years ago; we keep on getting copies because of the demand. 
Scolt and Dickens are read by a large number. There is a very large 
demand for them. New people are coming all the time that have 
never read the classics, and it is absolutely certain that they are 
reading them to a large degree, since we keep on getting new copies 
over and over again. They constantly w^ear out and are replaced. 

Senator King. When I referred to the classics I used it rather in a 
limited sense, the Latin and Greek. I would not call Trilby a classic, 

bv any means. 

'Mr. BowERMAX. Perhaps not. We know there is a demand for 
it. As to the Latin and (ireek classics, there is a good demand for 
them in the originals. But more people are taking the translations 
out and reading them. The majority of them do not read the Latin 
and Greek, but they are reading them in translations. 

Senator King. Is there anything to indicate that the readers are 
interested in what might be called the manly pursuits? 

Mr. BowERMAN. Exactly. 

Senator King. Or woulcl your education tend to make men white- 
collared men, instead of hard-fisted workingmen who can do some- 
thing; men who are not parasites on society; men who can build and 
fashion and develop the resources of our country. 

Mr. BowERMAN. I came from Wilmington 17 years ago. When I 
left I was about to establish an industrial division there. I did estab- 
lish one here, and in this nonindustrial city the use of the books on 
all phases of industry has far exceeded my fondest expectations. 
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There is a demand for books on all phases of agriculture, soil study, 
and practically all phases of that industry. Of course, some of the 
people are "back to the farm" people, but also a great many are 
suburban people. They have the privilege of withdrawing books, 
and the use of that material is large. We have three people who 
devote their entire time to that industrial division which has in its 
scope such subjects as engineering, business science, advertising, and 
all such subjects. 

The Public Library had a hard time getting started at all. What 
was the reason. Senators and Congressmen and their wives have all 
the books they want delivered at their doors. They do not realize 
that to the 500,000 people in Washington, except for advanced refer- 
ence and research work, the Library of Congress means nothing. We 
had a hard time convincing Congressmen of that. The question 
comes up again and again in the Appropriations Committees, " Does 
not the Library of Congress obviate the necessity for a public library 
here? " First I did not know how to meet it, but after oeing here lY 
years I am convinced that the existence of the Library of Congress 
helps to create an atmosphere in this city that increases the demands 
upon our library rather than decreases them. 

Our central building was the gift of Andrew Carnegie. It was 
opened in January, 1903. At the opening ceremonies President 
Theodore W. Noyes made an appeal to the citizens of Washington to 
give branch libraries. Mr. Carnegie said, " Oh, no ; the building of 
public libraries in Washington is my job and I warn everybody off 
my preserves." He offered $350,000 to build branch libraries. We 
went before Congress to get blanket legislation to accept the whole 
gift, to authorize the commissioners and trustees to accept that money 
and build all the seven branch libraries we needed. Had Congress 
granted it, had we been able to put thorn up when building wa^ 
cheap, we could have built them for $50,000 apiece; but Congress 
withheld the authority. Finally^ after many years of effort we got 
permission to accept money to build the one branch at Takoma Park. 

For two or three years we had a hard time supporting that branch 
library, because the appropriation was practically the same for run- 
ning two library buildings as for one. That did not encourage us. In 
the meantime the demands on the main library were increasing so 
that we had more than we could do to get from Congress appropria- 
tions sufficient to run the main library. Finally, just before the war, 
we thought we would start in again and try to get the Congress to 
give us permission to accept money to build the branches. We 
thought that we had clinched the entire gift when we had accepted 
the money for the Takoma Park branch. In begining our campaign 
to get authority from Conpress to build our branches with the Car- 
negie money, for the first branch we picked out southeast Washing- 
ton. The war came on and we had to postpone our efforts. Then we 
tried to find another free site. I am convinced that free sites can not 
be had in the thickly built up sections of the city, where major branch 
libraries are needecl. In our hunt for a site we discovered the old 
Xaval Hospital, which had been before the war unused for a number 
of years. We thought that would 1k» fine. We could alter it for 
lil»rarv' purposes. It is over r»o yeai-s old, but very well built and well 
adapted by alterations for library purposes. Secretan' Daniels gave 
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his consent. He said he would not opi^ose the legislation. The 
House Committee on the District of Columbia thoiip:nt it was a fine 
idea, but postponed it until this Congress. Then we went back to 
Secretary Denby and he refused to let us have it. He said the Naval 
War College might come here or that the building might be needed- 
for other purposes and he refused to let us have it. 

Then we looked for another site, and found one that can be bought 
for a little less than $10,000, at South Carolina Avenue and Seventh 
and D Streets, southeast. Then, we asked the commissioners to put 
that $10,000 in these supplemental school estimates, for the reasons 
I have outlined. 

During the war Mr. Carnegie died. \^Tien his will was opened 
the gift of $350,000 which we supposed we had, was not provided for. 
But the Carnegie Corporation has agreed to supply the money for 
one branch library to the extent of not less than $50,000. If we can, 
within reasonable time, accept that $50,000 or more, whatever we 
need, we can go on and build it. The officers of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration think we have been very dilatory. It has not been "we." 
We believe that if we can accept that money and build that branch, 
and do it within a reasonable length of time, we will then be in a po- 
sition to go back to the Carnegie Corporation and say : 

" We have been pretty good. Wout you renew your offer of money 
to build the remainder of the system of branch libraries that Wash- 
ington needs? " I believe they would respond to such an appeal, if 
prompt action can be had on the present offer. 

In the Library's annual report for 1917 we have outlined a program 
calling for six more major branch libraries in separate buildings in 
the thickly built sections of the city. I am convinced that we can 
not get free sites. Those separate branch libraries should be open the 
same hours — 12 hours a day — and have approximately the same 
service given as at the main library. We need some supplemental 
branches, and those branches, if we can carry on our plans, we expect 
to have in school buildings. At the request of the commissioners in 
1917 I made a special report on branch libraries development, recom- 
mending six more branches, one in the southeast, one in the northeast, 
one in the southwest, one in the Columbia Heights section, one in 
Georgetown, and one approximately at Dupont Circle. In addition 
to those, we need about 25 or 30 branch libraries in the suburban 
schools. The plan of having branch libraries in public school build- 
ings I outlined to the commissioners at their request, and it was 
ac^pted by the board of library trustees, approved by the board of 
education, and approved by the commissioners. The plan was to have 
separate rooms, with inside and outside entrances, in certain selected 
school buildings, particularly those that are engaged in community 
center work, and to establish branch libraries that would serve the 
schools during school hours and serve the adults of the community 
after school hours. 

This plan has been urged by the library board for many years as 
a reasonable and economical plan; has been approved by the com- 
missioners and the board of education. All parties in interest have 
agreed to it as a fine plan, and vet very little has actually been done 
toward putting it into effect. Estimates for certain new buildings 
or enlargement of certain old buildings, especially those in the 
suburbs, should contain specific provisions for the extra and separate 
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rooms needed for such branch libraries. Apparently everybody is 
agreed that this is an excellent way of meeting the library needs of the 
District, but the realization of the plan is thus far only a pious hope 
and not yet very far on the road to being realized. I appeal to this 
.committee to approve this plan and to lend its aid toward putting it 
into effect, so we can have the full library service for the District of 
Clumbia, that this highly intelligent population should have, in- 
stead of having only a fraction of it. We made an inquiry not long 
ago and found that the cities in the United States of above 200,000 
population have an average of 15 branches. We have one; we are 
asking for six more. I refer now to major separate branches. We 
need seven major branches and these supplemental branches in school 
buildings, and we would like to have your help toward putting the 
plan into effect. 

The CiiAiiaiAN. Does this $2,000,000 program include that? 

Mr. BowERMAN. It has an item of $10,000 for the purchase of 
this one site. That is the extent of what we are asking m this pix)- 
gram, as a definite specific program. I wish Dr. Ballou and the 
members of the board of education were here to present their views 
on the subject. It is very discouraging to have everybody agree to it, 
and then nothing happens. 

The Chaikmax. I should think the commissioners would he the 
people for you to work on. 

Mr. BowERMAN. They base their school estimates on what tlie 
board of education asks for. 

The Chairman. You can hardly expect this Congress to take any 
action on a large program like that unless you can present it as com- 
ing from the board of education and the commissioners. That is 
the channel it should come through. 

Mr. BowERMAN. I wish Dr. Ballou was here to 6i>eak for himself 
as well as the members of the board of educaticm. They have agreed 
with me on this matter as an academic proposition, but they say that 
their needs are so huge, that all the estimates they could put in for 
buildings have been cut down so that they have had to cut out 
assembly rooms. In some cases they actually had branch libraries 
in their tentative plans, and have taken them out because they felt 
it was their obligation to take care of the teaching needs, and so 
the branch library rooms, the assembly halls, and other community 
center activities have been omitted. I should like to see C(mgr«*ss 
show an interest in a large program sufficient to take care of the 
development of these comnnuuty needs, including assembly halls and 
branch libraries. 

The Cii.\iRMAX. I hardly think you <'an expect Ctmirress to Ix* 
stirred up in this matter if the iKmrd of education and the c(»mmis- 
sionei-s are not pressing it. 

Mr. BowKRMAX. They have said they are with us until tliey make 
up their estimates, andthen they do not go in l)ecausse they say Con- 
gress will cut them out. 

The Chairman. This $10,0(K) item will carry with it a riHiuest 
upon Congress to authorize the acceptance of ^.V^.CHK.) from the Car- 
negie people for a building, will it not { 

Mr. B4AVER3IAX. The supplemental estimates, as submitted bj* the 
District Commissioners (II. Doc. No, G4) carr>^ langmigp autlioriz* 
ing the acceptance fn>m the (\irnegie CoriMiration of Xew York of 
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•• not less than $60,000 for the purpose of erecting a suitable branch 
library building" on the site which the item of $10,000, estimated 
for, would buy. 

The Chairman. Did the Carnegie people put any time limit on 
their gift ? 

Mr. BowBRMAN. They did not put any time limit on it; but you 
am see, from what I have told you, that they regard 17 or 18 years 
as entirely too long. The old gift apparently became outlawed in 
their opinion, and Mr. Carnegie did not put it in his will, and made 
no provision for it. The correspondence published in the Public 
Library report for 1920 shows that they haci regarded this first offer 
as having lapsed; but as a new and independent proposition they 
frranted us the $60,000 or more and are leaving open the question of 
further applications. 

(The letters and resolutions, previously referred to, are here 
printed in full, as follows:) 

Washington. May 12, 1921. 
Hon. Arthub Capper, 

Chairman Subcomtivittee on Public School^f 
Committee on the District of Cohtmhia, 
United States Senate, 

Washingtony D. C. 

Dear Senator Capper : I intended, when I appeared before your subcommittee, 
to urge the purchase of a site for a branch library In southeast Washington, to 
offer as a part of my statement evidences of the large measure of public sup- 
port for the extension of Public-Library facilities. This I neglected to do. Will 
you permit me on behalf of the library trustees to file with you such a state- 
ment, consisting of recent indorsements? 

1. I learn that the item of $10,000 was included by the commissioners in the 
supplemental school estimates with the cordial approval of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools. 

2. The Washington Chamber of Commerce at a largely attended meeting on 
April 12 unanimously adopted a report of a special committee, presented by 
Mr. Charles W. Darr, indorsing the appeal for the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a site for a branch library in southeast Washington. The report also 
urged the establishment of the full branch library system. 

3. The City Club education group, on April 7 adopted a resolution urging the 
IHirchase of the site for the southeastern branch librar>'. 

4. The Southeast Washington Citizens' Association, in May, 1920, petitioned 
the District Commissioners to establish a branch library in that community and 
urged the need of the children for such branch library facilities. 

5. The secretary of the Juvenile Protective Association, Mrs. Edna K. Bushbee, 
reported to the Monday Evening Club on January 22 : 

"The public library, as at present organized, reaches less than one-flfth of 
the children. The average city of the size of Washington has from 12 to 15 
t>ranche8 in addition to its central building. Washington has one central 
library and one remote branch. The distances are too great for the children, 
the small staff is unable to satisfactorily serve the children who do come, and 
tlie library also lacks sufficient books to supply the demand." 

6. District of Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs. According to the press 
on May 6 the chairman of the library executive committee, Mrs. Edward Dana 
Hardy, characterized the lack of more than one public library here in Wash- 
ington as a crime. 

7. College Women's Club — extension plan indorsed. 

8. Association of University Women — extension of library system urged, 
a Woman's City Club. (Resolutions attached.) 

10. Mount Pleasant Citizens' Association. (Letter attached.) 

11. Federal Employees' Union, No. 2. (Resolutions attached.) 

12. Washington Herald. (Editorial attached.) 

I should much appreciate it if this letter and the attached memoranda might 
be printed in the record as a part of my statement. 
Very respectfully, 

Geobge F. Bowerman, 

Librarian. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY WOMAN'S CITY CLUIJ MAY 4. 

Whereas adequate 1 brary facilities are recognized by the membership of the 

Woman's City Club as a necessity for the educational, professional, and civic 

life of the community ; and 
Whereas over 400,000 persons living in Washington are not served by the 

Library of Congress, since its function is to act as a national research library 

and to serve Congress, and are therefore dependent upon the Public Library 

of the District of Columbia ; and 
Whereas the Public Library of the District of Columbia is overcrowded and 

understaffed and is not made accessible to the entire community through a 

system of branches and extension centers similar to those operated in othor 

large cities of the United States, the average number In such large cities being 

13 branches; and 
Whereas a gift from the Carnegie Corporation is available for a branch library 

in the southeastern section of the city and the possibility of receiving more 

money for branch buildings is dependent upon the prompt acceptance of that 

gift : Be it 

Resolved, That the Woman's City Club call the attention of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia and tlie Congress of the United States to the need 
of increased public library facilities and urge upon them immediate adoption 
of the program of extension drafted by the board of library trustees. 

That provision be made this year for a branch library in the southeastern 
section. 

That this proposed branch be followed by others, established as rapidly as 
possible at convenient points through the District. 

That the compensation for the staffs of the central library and of these 
branches be sufficient to attract and hold persons with adequate education and 
professional training. 

LETTER OF MOUNT PLEASANT CITIZENS* ASSOCIATION. 

APRIL 7, 1921. 

Board of Commissioners District of Columbia, 

Wcushington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: At a regular meeting of this association held April 3, 1921, it 
was determined to request your honorable body to give favorable consideration 
to the petition of the trustees of the Public Library for an appropriation for 
$10,000 for the purchase of a site for a branch library in southeast Washington, 
as announced in the press of April 1. 

Although our own section will be benefited only in an indirect manner, we 
regard the development of the long-contemplated branch librai'y system as a 
necessary adjunct to the public schools and the self-educational needs of our 
industrial sections. 

We feel that the offer of the Carnegie Foundation to erect a suitable building 
when a proper site has been provided has been too long deferred. The crowding 
of the central library by readers and students from all sections of the city is a 
condition which this branch library will do much to relieve. 

We further ask that a more generous appropriation for the conduct of the 
central library be considered. Its service recently has fallen much behind tlie 
general educational needs of the city and its public-school system. 
Yours, very truly. 

Mount Pleasant Citizens Association, 
H. C. Russell, Secretary. 



resolutions adopted by federal employees* union, no. 2, ON APRIL 24. 

Whereas the Federal Employees* Union, No. 2, recognizes the benefits and 
advantages to its members of adequate library facilities ; and 

Whereas Fedeial employees in AVashington are dependent upon the Public li- 
brary of the District of Columb.a lor a circulating collection of books ami 
also n large measure for books for reference use; and 

Whereas the Public Library is overcrowded and inaccessible to large numbers 
of Federal employees; and 
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Whereas only one branch is maintained in Washington, in contrast with the 
average of 14 branch libraries in other cities of the United States having a 
iwpulation of 200,000 or more : Be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Employees' Union, No. 2, indorse the program of 
expansion drafted by the board of trustees of the Public Library, and urge 
upon the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Congress of the 
United States — 

That immediate provision be made for a branch library in the Southeast 
district; 

Tliat the full program affording branch libraries and other centers of library 
service at convenient points throughout the District be carried to completion 
as rapidly as possible ; and 

That the branches, as fast as erected, be maintained by adequate staffs of 
tniined librarians, at proper salaries. 



[Editorial, WashlDgton Herald, May 9, 1921.! 
A MODEL FOR OTHEB CITIES. 

The Carnegie estate has offered the District of Columbia a sufficient fund 
to build a second main-branch library. The library trusters have an option on 
an excellent site at a very moderate price — $10,000, off Pennsylvania Avenue 
near Seventh Street SE. This amount is in the emergency bill for the District, 
now before Congress. The Herald believes this is an emergency item worthy 
not only of approval, but of commendation by Congress. It calls for an invest- 
ment by Congress of only the $10,000 to secure a gratuity five times or more 
as large. 

Congress can do nothing better and of greater value to the country as a whole 
than to make Washington a civic and social laboratory. This has been done in 
a sort of hit and miss way, if Congress will pardon what is not meant at all 
as a criticism. But the Herald does most earnestly believe that the District 
congressional committees should make a comprehensive study of this city and 
frame a program for progressive action to make this a center for students of 
city planning, a place that has solved the many problems which everywhere are 
involved in city development. 

Most of these will be found to center around education, and libraries are an 
essential factor. The great Congressional Library is a national, not a city, 
institution. It is not an object lesson for cities. The Carnegie Library is. 
Neither does the former at all fill the latter's place. Washington, because of 
the character of its population, which is peculiar to it among American cities, 
has an unusual number of library patrons of the more intelligent class. 

In its population is an unusual number of specialists, of students, of those 
interested in every kind of social, economic, and scientific activity. This is 
shown in the kind of books for which there is a demand, relatively to the fiction 
demand. These people can not go to the Congressional Library. Even If free 
to go there they would not feel so, and they can not use it as they do the 
Carnegie. Moreover, this Is a city of distances, which lop over Into Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Yet to accommodate these, many to whom an extra 15-cent street-car far is 
of importance, there is but one branch library. To say there should be several — 
at least five more — is but to say what is patent to everyone. Mr. Carnegie built 
the central library and the one branch. His estate is willing to build another, 
and If this generous offer is accepted others may follow. 

So It can happen with but a minimum cost that this can be made a library 
center and a model for other cities where libraries may find the finest library 
system, where the allocation of branches has been carefully worked out, 
where the schools make the most complete use of the libraries, and the libraries 
are most completely coordinated with the schools, and where every person Is 
brought In contact educationally and Intelligently with the use of books. 

The value of libraries to a people, If given its full expression, is endless. Xo 
one city has yet been able to show the full field of usefulness. Washington 
should be Uiat city. When it is there will be others who will use all or adopt 
parts of this system, and the leaven will spread nationally. 

(Thereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 
meet again on Tuesday, the 10th day of May, 1921, at 2 o'clock p. m.) 

60571—21 6 
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FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor of the 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Washington^ D, (\ 

The subcommittee mei^ pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 2 
oVlock p. m., in the committee room, Capitol, Senator Capper (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I think we will start our inquiry at 
once. Some of the members of the committee can not be here for a 
little while, but they desire us to go ahead. What we want prin- 
cipally is to get this on the record, so that all of the members of the 
committee can gi^t the information you may be able to give us, and 
I think we might as well start. 

The committee has expressed a great desire to get all the informa- 
tion available as to building costs in Washington — as to what we may 
expect in the next year as to a more favorable condition in the matter 
of costs. There seems to be a desire in the District, or a feeling, 
that there is a need of additional school facilities, and I think Con- 
grress, more than ever before, is in a mood to do whatever seems to 
be necessary, but is somewhat discouraged because of the high prices 
that prevail. We would like to have you gentlemen give us all the 
information you can along this line. 

I think I will ask Mr. Wardman to talk to us and tell us what he 
knows about the situation here. 

STATEMENT OF MR. HASEY WARBMAN. 

Mr. Wauuman. I think I could do better. Senator, if you would 
ask me the questions, than I could do otherwise. 

The Chairman. Just go ahead and tell us what the building situa- 
tion is in Washington at this time, as to whether it looks more en- 
couraging in the way of more reasonable costs, what the indications 
are of reductions in materials and labor, and what your judg- 
ment is as to the future in that respect, for the next year, at any 
rate. I think that Congress would be more disposed to go ahead and 
make quite generous appropriations for building more schools in this 
city if they thought they were going to be able to get these buildings 
on a more reasonable basis than heretofore. You are inve^^tigating 
this subject perhaps more than anyone else in Washington, and prob- 
ably as well informed as any man in Washington, and this committee 
would like to have the benefit of your judgment and experience in 

that particular. 

88 
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Mr. Wabdmak. Some time ago I had almost reached the point of 
thinking we were not going to have a reduction in labor ; that is, 
the building trades, the mechanics in the building trades, but to- 
day I really feel that we might have some reduction. Building ma- 
terials of all kinds at the present time are very plentiful, and every- 
body is anxious to dispose of the different materials. 

The Chairman. Is there a reduction in the cost of steel for build- 
ing purposes ? 

Mr. Wardman. The cost of steel is off between 20 and 25 per 
cent. I think it has gone down well under 26 per cent since last 
November — October ox November, probably 25 per cent. Cement is 
off about 20 per cent. 

The Chairman. I noticed a statement in a local paper that there 
has been a reduction in the price of brick. How much of a reduction 
has there beeu? 

Mr. Wardman. In pressed brick? 

The Chairman. I suppose it was pressed brick. 

Mr. Wardman. Pressed brick did not reach the height in com- 
parison with common brick. Pressed brick is off now maybe 15 
per cent. But, you see, common brick almost doubled in price, and 
in the last six months they have come up about a dollar a thousand. 
Brick we used to pay $10 for we pay $18 and $19 for now. Maybe 
salmon brick is off $2, but you don't use salmon brick in school- 
houses. I think salmon brick is off $2, and hard brick is off $1. 

The Chaiiuvian. Labor is about what? 

Mr. Wardman. Common labor is off a little bit. We can hire 
common labor now for 40 cents an hour, but our best labor we are 
still paying 50 cents to, our good labor. They are cheaper than the 
40-cent men. 

The Chairman. Skilled labor is the same as during the war? 

Mr. Wardman. Skilled labor is the same. There has been no re- 
duction in skilled labor. In fact, I think the electricians have just 
been granted a raise of 6^ cents about the first of the year. They 
went up 6J cents on the 1st of January, but that is all uncalled for, 
don't you know. That is all wrong, absolutely, especially with the 
reduction in the cost of living. I don't know what we are going to 
do about it, unless we take a stand and fight them. 

Lumber is off, I should say, at least 30 per cent. Metal lath and 
terra cotta and machite partitions are probably off about 10 per 
cent. You use those in schoolhouses. I think vou use mostly terra 
cotta. They are off about 10 per cent. I don't look for a further 
reduction. 

The Chairman. Are the reductions here in Washington about in 
line with other cities? How is the situation here as compared with 
other cities? 

Mr. Wardman. I think it is almost the same. I understand that 
in some of the cities brick is off as high as $5 a thousand. 

The Chairman, Where does the brick come from that is used 

here? 

Mr. Wardman. It is mostly made right here in the District — that 
is, the common brick. We Have a good deal of pressed brick made 
here across the river at Koslyn. The Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co. 
have a very large plant there, and most all the pressed brick is made 
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there that is used around Washington. The rough brick, a good 
many are made in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and are shipped 
in from different portions of the country. 

The Chairman. Do you buy most of your building material in 
Washington? 

^Ir. Wardman. We buy the greater part here. 1 should say we 
buy fully 75 per cent from our local dealers here. We do buy a 
^ood deal of lumber all over the country in carload lots, and things 
of that kind. 

The Chairman. Have you ever discovered in Washington any- 
thing in the nature of a combination or an understanding between 
dealers in building materials? 

Mr. Wardman. We never had anything of that kind. We have 
always gone out in the open market with dealers j and I will say we 
havealways had different bids on different materials. I don't think 
I have ever had any dealings with anybody that appeared to me 
to have any particular combination. 

The Chairman. Is there any sort of an association or organiza- 
tion of the dealers in building materials here? 

Mr. Wardman. I think they have an organization of almost all 
the different respective materials. For instance, I think they have* 
an organization of cement men, and I think they have an organiza- 
tion, maybe, of brick men, and I think the lumbermen have an 
organization. 

The Chairman. You have never had reason to suspect any of 
those organizations were for the purpose of keeping up the prices 
or fixing the prices, have you ? 

Mr. Wardman. I have never had any reason to suspect it. You 
see, we are large builders and we buy right close, because we help 
all these men to carry their overhead. It is a little bit different 
trom selling to small builders. When we buy from them we are 
helping them to carry their overhead, and carry them over, don't you 
see? They do sell us somewhat closer than they do some of the 
people, I feel sure. 

The Chairman. Do the builders and contractors have any kind of 
an organization or association? 

Mr. Wardman. I believe they do. I am not a member of any of 
them. I know that on several occasions they have spoken to me 
about joining their association. I was just under the impression I 
did join once. I don't believe I ever attended a meeting. I can't 
work under the other fellow's ideas. I have got to go alone, by 
myself. 

The Chairman. About how many men do you employ in the build- 
ing business? 

Mr. Wardman. I don't know exactly how many. We have got 
well on to 500 in the building industry. 

The Chairman. Do you have any difficulty in obtaining labor 
now? 

Mr. Wardman. No, sir. We are getting plenty of help of all 

kinds. 

The Chairman. Is there any unemployment in Washington to any 

extent ? 

Mr. TVardman. [ don't see very many men walking aroimd. I 
don't see very many men looking for positions. We have the open 
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shop, you see, and the men connected with the labor unions might not 
apply to us for positions, you see, knowing that we have the open 
shop. 

The Chairman. Do the majority of thei building trades here use 
the open shop? 

Mr. Wardman. Most of the contractors are employing union men. 
You see, my work is principally speculative — ^buying and selling and 
investing, etc. I am glad to give you all the assistance I possibly can 
and will be very glad to answer any questions you have. I would 
like to give you the information you want. Axe you going to touch 
on the dwelling and housing conditions or anything oi that kind ? 

The Chairman. No. This committee is going into the school situa- 
tion entirely. This is a committee on education, the subcommittee 
on education of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Possibly you have made some observation of the school situation 
in this city as a citizen who is interested in the development of the 
city. What opinion have you formed as to the needs of Washington 
in the way of schools? 

Mr. Wardman. The schools are like everything else in the building 
•line. Naturally, they are a long wajrs short. We need some schools 
and need them badly, but it looks hke you are going to treat us all 
right on that proposition, from the matter in the papers. We must 
have more schools. 

The Chairman. Is the housing situation getting any bettei ? 

Mr. Wardman. Xo; it is not, Senator. The housing conditions, 
and the Ball bill, and the Salisbury Act, and bills of that kind, they 
never particularly bothered me, don't you see. I felt that we ought 
to have some restrictions. There was a good deal of profiteering, and 
the public should be looked out for. Speculative building at the 
present time is very hard to do, Senator, and it is getting worse. 

The Chairman. That is due, cf course, to the high costs? 

Mr. Wardman. It is due to the high costs, and is is due to that 
alone. To carry an extensive business like we have carried you almost 
have to have the Treasurv of the United States. The difference be- 
tween the cost of the building and the loan keeps you in hot water 
all the time, raising the deficits, don't you see. It is millions and 
millions of dollars, you see. When you dispose of them you have to 
dispose of them on very long-time payments. You have to make all 
Ivinds of concessions, every concession on the face of the earth. 

You have to handle second-mortgage paper and third-mortgage 
paper and dispose of it at a rediscount, and some of those things are 
coming back continually. There is no stoppage in it at all. It was 
not so bad before the war, because to-day where you have a shortage 
of $200,000 your shortage before the war was probably not $100,000, 
and if you have to use that credit at the bank, which you often have 
to do, and you would go to the bank for a hundred thousand dollars 
before the war, to-day you have to go to the bank for probably 
$250,000, and it makes it awful hard to do business. I don't see how 
we can carry on an extensive business like we have carried on. 

The Chairman. What do you contemplate now in the way of 
building ? 

Mr. Wardman, I have gone into building a few little houses. I am 
going to build 72 houses. I have started them: small six-room 
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houses, modern, central heating plant, furnace, etc. There is a great 
demand for houses of that kind. They will be sold for about $6,000. 

The Chairman. Are you planning any apartments? 

Mr. Wardmax. I have just the one large building I am building 
now. 

The Chairman. But your proffram this year is not anything like 
as large as it has been heretofore! 

Mr. Wardman. No ; I can't do it, Senator. Last year at this time 
we had nine apartment houses going. 

The Chairman. That is due to both the problems of high cost of 
material and labor and the credit situation? 

Mr. Wardman. The credit situation and financing. It is all verj 
largely in financing. You know, under these present conditions it is 
almost impossible for the young man to start in business as a specu- 
lative builder. Most all builders are men that have come along like 
myself, speculating, starting a house or two or three, etc. ; and it is 
awful hard for the young man to start in business as a speculative 
builder, because his shortage is often as much as his loan. 

The Chairman. By " shortage " what do you mean ? 

Mr. Wardman. For instance, you have a house which you have to 
sell for $10,000. The diances are your loan is about $4,000. If you 
make a thousand dollars on the house, you have got to raise $5,000. If 
you make a thousand dollars on it, you have to take a second mort- 
nfage, and you have your capital bound up in that second mortgage, 
and if you don't do that you must dispose of the second mortgage. 
They run as much as 10 years — 3 to 10 years. You would have to pay 
a big discount on tlie mortgage to get your capital back into your 
business. Sometimes your cost is 10 to 20 per cent on the second 
mortgage. 

The Chairman. Can you suggest anything to Congress to help that 
situation? 

Mr. Wardman. Yes ; I think it can be done very easily. It can be 
(lone by amortization loans. If the Government could take some of 
our savings deposits and make 10-year loans or 15-year loans for the 
public, even after a building is completed, you see, I think that woulf 
lielp the situation. Let the builder build the building, and let bin 
build it on as small a loan as is consistent, and the man that make 
tlie loan disposing of the loan, you see. Then after the building if 
completed, if there was somebody that would take those loans anf 
i>ut them on amortization basis, mavbe 10 vears, everv one of ther 
would be paid out. That is being demonstrated to us in the amounr 
f>f business we have done. I would say we have not lost a tenth part 
f>f 1 per cent in selling houses at $100 cash, and lots of them without 
cash, and paid out on monthly payments. They have paid for them- 
selves, every one of them. 

For six years I had one man who handled my second mortgages. 
They are not bankable, and almost everybody, don't you know, throws 
up their hands when you talk to them about second moT-tsrafjes. But, 
Senator, in six vears mv total losses — and we handled millions of 
them — mv total losses in six vears were $6.40. 

Senator Cameron. It does not seem possible. 

Mr. Wardman. It does not seem possible. If you could have some 
kind of an amortization basis for makinfi: these loans, they can be 
made 100 per cent. There is no question about it in my mind. 
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That is done with the building associations, and especially so in 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia is a city of homes, and it is being built 
up through the building associations making loans of that kind, and 
it is being done that way. Here is a house that sells for $5,000. You 
have $500. You pay that down to the builder, and the building asso- 
ciation will loan you $4,500 on it. They are starting homes by the 
thousands. I lived in Philadelphia one year, and they built 14,000 
houses there that year. 

It is being demonstrated often now that it can be done with the 
amortized loans. Of course, we have had to carry them. We have to 
use them in every conceivable way. We have to use them for material. 
Of course, we have to guarantee them, and always have guaranteed 
them ; but we have sold millions of them, and I don't believe in my 
experience of millions and millions of those notes, I don't believe our 
losses are $600 in all our career, and the national banks can't do 
business as close as that. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Wardman. 
I believe that is all we care to ask you. 

Mr. Wardman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF MS. G. E. in3.K 

The Chairman. You have had some experience in schoolhouses and 
school buildings, have you? 

Mr. Wire. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You are just a general contractor? 

Mr. Wire. My business is of the same nature as Mr. Wardman's, 
speculative building, buying the land and building your own houses 
and disposing of them. 

The Chairman. You have heard his statement? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that about in line with your own experience ? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir ; to a certain extent. 

The Chairman. In the cost of labor and materials, etc.? 

Mr. Wire. I have some information that might be of interest to 
you in reference to the lumber situation. 

The Chairman. We would be glad to have something of that kind. 

Mr. Wire. Last year I conceived the idea that I could beat the 
lumber market in Washington, and I went down in Virginia and 
bought a large tract of very fine timber and put up our own sawmill 
and sawed our own lumber and shipped it to the job. I will give you 
that information. 

The freight at that time from Pamplin, Va., to Washington was 
$9.85. To cut the trees down and saw the material out and load it 
on the cars was $19.50 per thousand. The stumpage cost me around 
$5 per thousand. That is the price I paid for the timber, not cut. 
The hauling from the station to the building is $2 per thousand. 
The superintending cost me $14 per thousand, owing to the fact 
that we figured it would cost us $6 per thousand for our superin- 
tending at both ends of the line, but owing to the fact that we couM 
not get labor down there to handle that lumber on the basis we fig- 
ured it run it pretty high. The total cost of that lumber delivered 
on our job in March and April ran us around $51 per thousand. 
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The price that lumber was selling for at that time in Washington 
ran an average of $58 to $60 per thousand. So we saved possibly 
$8, six to eig^ht dollars a thousand on our lumber, by reason of 
handling it that way. 

We sold our tract out after we shipped up about 200,000 feet. 
We sold our plant and gave it up as a bad investment. We found 
we could not afford to maintain that plant for a margin of $8 per 
thousand. 

Now, at the present time — ^you take lumber to-day, and the freight 
from that point to Washington at that time was $9.85 per thousand 
square feet of lumber. The freight to-day, by reason of the 40 per 
cent rate increase, would be $13.79 per thousand from Pamplin, Va.. 
to Washington, which is not as far south as where a great part ot 
that lumber comes from. 

In investigating what we could possibly get lumber cut and loaded 
on the cars for — ^we might get it cut for $12 per thousand. I have 
known of lumber to sell down there at the rate of $3 per thousand, 
the trees standing in the forest. The hauling to the station would 
be $2 a thousand. That would make a total of $30.79 that lumber 
would cost us, maintaining that plant on the job. That is what it 
would cost. 

Here are the comparative prices of what vou can buy lumber on 
the Washington market for to-day : You can buy two by ioxxrs. nines, 
and tens, for $32.50 ; two by tens, up to 16-foot lengths, $33.50 ; two 
by tens, 18 to 22, $37.50 ; two by twelves, 18 to 20, $38.50. There is 
the cost of the material to-day. 

The Chairman. That is a decided falling off in price; is it not? 

Mr. Wire. I will give you a comparison between those prices and 
what they were a year ago. 

The Chairman. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Wire. During the month of March, 1920, two by fours, nines 
and tens were selling on the local market at $55. 

The Chairman. They are now selling for what ? 

Mr. Wire. $32.50. Two by tens, up to 16- foot lengths, were sell- 
ing at $60, and they are now' selling at $33.50; two by tens, 18 to 22, 
were selling at $62.50, and are now selling at $37.50. Two by 
twelves, 18 and 20, were selling at $62.50, and are now selling at 
$38.50 ; seven-eighths inch by three T. G. partition material— there is 
where the big drop comes in lumber. That partition material at that 
time was selling for $150 per thousand square feet. The papers 
quote it to-day at $55 to $60, depending on the grade. Seven-eighths 
sheathing was selling at ?^70 a thousand, and to-day it can l>e bought, 
first-class sheathing, at $32.50. Oak flooring was as high as $200 
per thousand for c. p. white oak, and to-day it is $110. Sap rift 
flooring, hard Georgia pine flooring, not oak, was selling for $190, 
and to-day you can buy it for $87.50. 

I don't see how it is possible for the lumber dealers to sell lumber 
for less than they are selling it to-day. I am not so well posted on 
the dressed lumber, because I don't have any personal experience in 
manufacturing flooring and sheathing myself; but knowing the cost 
of material and what it costs to put it on the cars and this freight 
rate we have to pay, I don't see how it is possible for lumber dealers 
to sell lumber for a less price than they are quoting to-day. 
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Take rough lumber at $32.37. When you figure as far south as 
Pamplin, Va.— rapd most of it comes from farther south — ^the freight 
rate is $14 per thousand to get it to Washington, which leaves a man 
$18 a thousand for his material, for cutting and hauling and selling, 
his labor. I don't see how it can be done. 

The Chairman. The freight rate is probably the one thing in that 
cost that is out of line? 

Mr. Wire. The freight rate is terrific. 

The Chairman. There have been reductions in practically every- 
thing else ? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But freight rates are higher than ever before ? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir; before the war we used to get that rough 
lumber delivered on the job around $17 and $18 per thousand, and 
to-day your freight rate is $14 to $15. 

The Chairman. Then you think the only relief that can come in 
the way of reduction of price of materials, such as lumber, etc., would 
be by making a reduction in freight rates ? 

Mr. Wire. I can't see anything else. You will find in investigat- 
ing throughout the Carolinas that most of the mills throughout that 
section have been compelled to close. 

For example, this gentleman I sold the balance of my tract to in 
Pamplin, Va., was up here about a month ago, and he told me they 
had cut several carloads of lumber and wanted me to take it. I 
asked him what he could afford to put it on the market at, and he said 
he didn't see how he could possibly put it f. o. b. car for less than 
$34 a thousand. I couldn't use it. 

The Chairman. Has there been a corresponding reduction in other 
building materials? 

Mr. Wire. Take plumbing, for instance. On May 22, 1919, 1 gave 
a contract out for 22 houses on Fifteenth Street. The price was 
$719 per house. I give you this as a completed proposition for com- 
parison. On July 22, 1919, I gave another contract for 23 houses, 
the same character of houses, practically the same plans, and the 
price then was $850. On April 9, 1920, I gave a contract for 13 
houses, the plumbing largely the same, and the price then was $1,031 
per house. On March 31, 1921, I gave a contract for 15 houses, and 
the price was $850 per house. 

The Chairman. There has not been very much reduction, then? 

Mr. Wire. That is a reduction of pretty near $220 per house since 
the lastprice we had. 

The Chairman. That is a reduction over a year ago? 

Mr. Wire. We are getting back to where we were almost a year 
ago in our prices. 

The Chairman. But that, of course, is a good deal higher than it 
was three or four years ago? 

Mr. Wire. Oh, my; that same house we paid $719 a house for 
we used to get them for about $425. 

The Chairman. About what would it cost you now to complete 
that house, material and everything else? 

Mr. Wire. What would we have to sell a house of that character 

for? 

The Chairman. What would it cost you ? 
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Mr. Wire. The house we put on the market around September 
and October, 1919, we were able to put on the market at $12,000. 

The Chairman. What is the price of that house at this time ? 

Mr. Wire. That same house at this time we could not sell at less 
than $15,000. 

The Chairman. In normal times, about what was it! 

Mr. Wire. From eight to nine thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. I suppose that would apply to school buildings 
approximately the same, would it? 

Mr. Wire. Well, thev have to use the same class of labor and the 
same class of material to a certain extent that we do. One increase 
we have had, which there has been no mention made of in the com- 
parison, is this: Before the war we paid our carpentei"s $4 jjer day; 
we are now paying them $8.40. We paid our bricklayers $5 per day ; 
we are now paying them $10 per day. There has been the same gen- 
eral increase. Take our common laborers: we used- to pay our com- 
mon laborers $1.25 per day, and until recently we have had to pay 
$4 per day. We have had labor this spring as low as $3.20 — 40 cents 
an hour. 

The Chairman. There has been no reduction in labor at all, ex.ept 
common labor? 

Mr. WniE. There has been no reduction in labor, except common 
labor from $4 to $-^.20, but the carpenters are drawing the same 
wages. Carpenters' wages have increased this last fall, just before 
Christmas. 

The Chairman. Is there skilled labor enough to supply the de- 
mand in the building trades? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. I thought there would be lots of labor to be 
had, but I find in the operations under way that it is almost imi)os- 
sible to get them. I am not using union men now. I don't know 
how it applies to union men. We have had some union men around 
asking for jobs, biit when we tell them it is a nonunion job thev stop. 

One of the statements that Mr. Wardman made that I would like 
to emphasize was the difficultv that a builder has in Washington, who 
is making a business of building homes for the purpose of selling 
them to the general public, as to financing them. There is no provi- 
sion at all in Washington City to assist the home buyer in the pur- 
chase of a home. 

As an illustration of what we have to contend with, I will give you 
one operation we are now getting closed up. We have a house we are 
selling for $17,(K)0. Our loans through the building association to 
Iniild those houses are $0,000 ea^ h. We are short over our building 
loans around ten or eleven thousand dollars per house. In other 
words, our building loans lack that amount of being enough to Imild 
those houses. We offer those houses for sale on the basis of $5,000 
cash and $100 per month to l)e applied on the principal, which makes 
it necessary for us to carry — by the way, we paid back our building 
association loan and pla'cd a three-year loan on this property of 
$^,000 per house, which was all we could borrow on the market in the 
city from tru^t companies or private individuals. The $8,000, plus 
the $5,000 cash, if we were fortunate enough to get $5,000 f ash, makes 
$13,000, compelling us to carry at least $4,000 worth of second-trus* 
notes on each proi)erty. providing we can get the $5,000. In lots of 
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cases we were only able to get $2^500. That makes us carry six or 
seven thousand dollars. You can figure how long a builder can exist 
if he has to carry from five to seven thousand dollars on each house 
he disposes of. 

The Chairman. In what respect is the situation in Washington any- 
different from that in any other city ? 

Mr. Wire. I understand that in some other cities the building asso- 
ciations or banking associations have arranged to assist the home 
buyer in handling those deferred payments. I can't understand why 
we could not have an organization in Washington for the purpose of 
financing home buyers, so that they could make it legal for them to 
handle these second-trust notes, if it could be done. I understand 
the charters of the building associations will not allow them to do it, 
and I understand the national banks can't do it. so it makes it prac- 
tically impossible for the banking institutions oi the city to give any 
assistance to the home buyer. 

As far as the prospect of a further drop in prices in concerned, it 
is a guess with all of us. We don't know. I would be only too glad 
to see it come quickly, because the sooner we can get prices on a basis 
where we can all feel safe the better business we can do. 

The Chairman. Do you belong to the association of builders and 
contractors here ? 

Mr. Wire. I belonged to it for a while. I don't believe I am a mem- 
ber now. Yes; I guess I am. I so seldom attend that I didn't re- 
member whether I was or not. 

The Chairman. What is the purpose of that association? 

Mr. Wire. The purpose of that association was to have the build- 
ers of the city all understand the prices that were being paid for 
labor, more than anything else. One of the troubles we had to con- 
tend withj men would go to our job and say, " Bill Smith, over here, 
is paying $5 a day for his labor, and if you will paj it we will work 
for you." That was at a time when we needed the labor badly. 
There was no way for us to arrive at the uniform rate that was paid, 
unless we got it from their reports. They came at us with all kinds 
of propositions that wages were this, that, and the other. 

By belonging to the association they kept us posted as to the pre- 
vailing wages, and if there was a raise asked it was a matter between 
our association and the labor union as to what would be the price. 
I found it of considerable value to me in handling my business. 

The Chairman. You have probably noticed in the papers a good 
deal about the building conditions in New York and some rather 
startling disclosures there. Is there any such situation in Washing- 
ton, or anything along that line ? 

Mr. Wire. I nave not heard of it, and I know it does not exist in 
my line of work. 

Mr. Wardman made the statement as to his losses in handling 
second-trust paper in the sale of his property. In 10 years' experi- 
ence in handling the same class of paper 1 have only had to foreclose 
three pieces of property, and each of those properties brought in 
more money eventually than we had taken on those loans. I think 
it is a remarkable record. 

The Chairman. Under those conditions there ought not to be any 
difficulty in working out some sort of a practical financing plan that 
would take care of the second mortgages ? 
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Mr. Wire. I feel certain if we organized a banking association 
for that purpose, or a building association or buying association for 
the public, and they would investigate the results of the people who 
have made a business of it they would find it very satisfactory, and 
it would enable the builders to go ahead. If we sell a house for 
$10,000 and have a $5,000 first trust on it, and we get $1,000 in cash, 
we will be carrying $4,000 second-trust paper on that property. 
The average buyer can not pay over $50 or $60 per month reduction 
on that loan, the average Washington man. It would run the time 
for that loan to pay out into a considerable number of years. For 
a builder to sell that paper, the brokers in town would hold him up 
for as high as 20 or 25 and 30 per cent discount. That is the situa- 
tion we are facing. We either have to meet it or we have to quit 
business. 

The Chairman. Are you interested in schoolhouses? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir ; I have several children in school. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion of the schools, in respect 
totbeirneedB? 

Mr. Wire. I think the need for schools in tKe District is very great. 
They need them very much. One of my boys goes to Central High 
School. He does not go to school until 1.30 and is out at 4. 

The Chairman. He is one of those part-time students? 

Mr. Wire. He has to be on the part-time schedule. Take the Pet- 
worth School. I live in that section and my children all go there. 
They have been taken care of fairly well by reason of the outbuild- 
ings" they erected there temporarily. They have a building there 
under construction at the present time that will help conditions tem- 
porarily, but it will never meet the demand in that section. 

The Chairman. Do you hear much complaint in that part of the 
city about the situation ? 

Mr. Wire. A good deal. Senator, you take the building that we 
have in Washin^on in the near future, if the prices get anywhere 
near where they should be, so the buyer can buv a home, the majority 
of the homes will be built immediately north oi Petworth, from Geor- 
gia Avenue to the east, because it is about the only available land we 
have for that class of buildings out in that section. It is built up 
solidly from here to as far north as Buchanan Street, and back in 
through that section is an undeveloped territory. 

Under the zoning act we have in force in the District, it is the only 
available place I Imow of of any size where rows of brick houses can 
be built. To the west of that they have been prohibited by the zoning 
act that has been put into effect. 

In providing for schools you surely want to take that into consid- 
eration, because you are going to have a greater demand for school 
facilities in that section than in any other section of the city. 

The Chairman. Those schools are already overcrowded in that sec- 
tion? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. I never saw so many children in one place as 

there are in Petworth. 

The Chairman. You have been familiar with that situation for a 

good many years? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. I have been living there about 14 years. 

The Chairman. And it is getting worse ( 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. I have seen it built. It has made wonderful 
progress, I think. 
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STATEMENT OF ME, W. E. MOONET. 
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^ Th€i Chaikman. Caa you tell us about the buildiilg situation here, 
especially as to schools, if you have anj knowledge orit ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir. I am building a couple now. 

The Chairman. What buildings are you putting up ? 

Mr. MooNEY. I am putting up the Pet worth and Woodridge- 
Langdon. 

The Chairman. That is an addition to Petworth ? 

Mr. MooNEY. An eight-room addition, yes, sir ; and some remodel- 
ing on the old building. 

The Chairman. When did you make that contract ? 

Mr. MooNEY. I think that work was estimated about last June. 

The Chairman. About that time prices were very high ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Extremely high ; very uncertain to figure on at that 
time. 

The Chairman. Do you remember how much per foot that con- 
tract was? 

Mr. MooNEY. It ran 'about 51 cents. 

The Chairman. That is about as high as it ever got in Washington, 

is it not ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir; about as high for schools as I have ever 
known. 

The Chairman. You have been putting up school buildings here 
for some years ? 

Mr. MooNEY. I have built three or four new buildings, and have 
been estimating on them for 15 or 18 years. 

The Chairman. What was the lowest price you were ever able to 
make ? 

Mr. MooNEY. I think about 18 cents. 

The Chairman. Eighteen cents? 

Mr. MooNEY. Eighteen cents per square foot. 

The Chairman. Have you bid recently? 

Mr. MooNEY. But that was not fireproof buildings ; that was only 
fireproof halls. In these cases these schools are fireproof, which 
makes a more expensive building. It is not an exact parallel. 

The Chairman. Have you made any recent bids on school build- 
ings ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir. The last school I estimated on was the 
Takoma Park School. I don't know whether it was the latter part 
of December or the first part of January — somewhere along there. 

The Chairman. About what was the price for that? 

Mr. MooNEY. I think that was about 37 cents a square foot. 

The Chairman. That reduction was all in materials, wasn't it? 

Mr. MooNEY. Practically all in materials. Labor has really gone 
up in several cases since last June, but labor is a little more efficient 
than it was at that time. The present reduction is in materials. 
There has not any labor except common labor come down. Other 
labor is working somewhat better, but is not back to normal yet by 
a good ways. 

The Chairman. What is your judgment about materials? Can 
we expect a further reduction ? 

Mr. MooNEY. That is only speculation. It is natural to suppose 
we will have some more reductions in material, but I don't look for a 
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^ood deal, because we have had a very reasonable rfeduction in mate- 
rial in the last year, or, rather, in the last nine months. You take 
lumber, flooring, Georgia pine flooring, that was $190 a thousand, 
and is now down to $8^. That is a big drop. Take sheathing and 
stuff like that, that was $57 in North Carolina, and you can get it 
now for $32, of varying sizes, up to $40 a thousand. It did run up 
as high, in sizes, as $62 or $63 last year at this time. 

The Chairman. The last bid you had was on the Takoma Park 
building? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Has that been let yet. 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir ; they are building it. 

The Chairman. You were not the successful bidder? 

Mr. M(^NEY. No, sir; I was not the successful bidder. 

The Chairman. Was there keen bidding on that? 

Mr. MooNEY. Very keen. The man that got the job beat me 
$20,000. It was so keen I was perfectly willing to let him have it. 

The Chairman. Do you belong to this association? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As you understand it, what is the purpose of the 
association ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Principally, as the gentleman before me said. We 
banded together so we might have an organization to deal with labor 
unions — we had to have something — to meet with them and agree on 
prices and close up for certain periods, sometimes a year, sometimes 
more. They have been so in the last two years it was for less, except 
the last time. I believed last year they closed up with the carpenters 
for nine months. 

The Chairman. You do not attempt any agreement on prices or 
bids? 

Mr. MooNEY. Never ; not a bit in the world. If they did I wouldn't 
belong to it. 

The Chairman. Are you interested in schools here ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir. I am a citizen and have lived here for 25 
years. I haven't anybody going to school, but I am interested in the 
schools. 

The Chairman. What seems to be the principal need here ? 

Mr. MooNEY. School buildings are very much in need. We have 
not built any to amount to an^'thing for some three or four years. 
We are very much in arrears, and I hear a good deal of complaint of 
the overcrowded conditions, all sections. 

The Chairman. You are quite familiar with these school build- 
ings? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What condition are they in as to repairs? 

Mr. MooNEY. Of course, I have not made any inspection of them. 
I would consider they are in fairly good condition, except that they 
need paint or minor repairs like that. They have built a very good 
building here for a good many years and it wears well ; but, of course, 
anything needs a certain amount of repairs occasionally. 

Tlie Chairman. Would you say the tendency for the last three or 
four years has been to let school property in this city run down ? 

Mr! MooNEY. I have not looked into that. Senator. I couldn't say 
from personal knowledge, but that has been the tendency of all 
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property owners on account of high prices, and I suppose the same 
thing applies to the schools, but I don't known from personal knowl- 
edge. 

The Chairman, As a builder, of course, you would say it is econo- 
nomical to keep property in good repair? 

Mr. MooNET. Always. A man can lose more by letting his prop- 
erty go too far before he does it than it will cost him to repair it. 
It is like a man who lets his system run down until he gets in bad 
condition ; it takes a long time to get up. 

The Chairman. Are there any of these buildings, so far as you 
have been able to observe, that you would regard as unsafe, and that 
really ought to be abandoned? 

Mr. MooNEY. I don't know anything in that light, Senator, be- 
cause I have not been called on to look up anything of that kind. I 
have no personal knowledge of it. If there are any, I really do not 
know, but there may be. I think I heard of one a year or so ago, but 
I don't know the name of it. I don't know what they have done with 
it. If they abandon them, they don't usually come to me about it. 
Thev don't need me, and don't bother with me. 

Tne Chairman. I think that is about all. We are verv much 
obliged to you, unless you have something else you would like to say. 

1(&. MooNET. No; not unless you want to compare the prices. 
Prices were very much higher, but they have fallen off in the last 
year 25 or 30 per cent. It is very encouraging. If we get a marked 
reduction from now on it will have to come from labor. We are 
in hopes they will see things in the ri^ht light and agree to reduce. 

The Chairman. Is there any consideraole unemployment in this 
city? 

ifr. MooNEY. There has been considerable. I don't know just 
what it is at this time. I am getting all the men I need for anything 
I want. I don't know how many are on the street. We have some 
applications, but I have not heard much about it recently. I think 
there is plenty of labor, and a surplus, as a matter of fact. I know 
there is m some respects. 

The Chairman, i ou are familiar with conditions in other cities, 
for instance. Baltimore and Philadelphia and eastern cities gener- 
ally? In bidding on this public work, is the situation in Washing- 
ton as favorable for local contractors as in other cities, as to labor 
and materials? 

Mr. MooNET. I should think just as favorable as anywhere. We 
buy some things here, and anything we can buy cheaper somewhere 
else we do. At the Woodridge-Langdon School I am getting the 
metal work in Richmond. I bought the asbestos boards for ceiling 
wort in Canada. It is a 1-story buUdinff, and they have wooden 
ceilings there to do away with plaster falling on the children, and 
thev put up the asbestos boards to make it fireproof. 

The Chairman. The wages of skilled labor here are about the 
same as in cities throughout the East? 

Mr. Mooney. In large cities I think it is about the same; yes, sir. 
These labor unions, if Baltimore gets higher than Washington, they 
come over here and tell them ; and if we get higher than Baltimore, 
they go over tliere. They play one end against the other and did it 
right along through the war. 
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The Chairman. What will bring down the wage scale ? 

Mr. MooxEY. Well, propaganda and education might help some. 
I think the safest thing to bring it down is lack of work. You know 
some people are not amenable to reason, and they have to have it 
very plain. 

The Chairman. Is the cost of living the same here as in other 
cities in this part of the country? 

Mr. MooNEY. I don't think there is much difference. Maybe Balti- 
more is a little cheaper than Washington ; not much. Baltimore has 
the name of being a vpry cheap place. I never lived there ; I do not 
know. 

The Chairman. Is the housing situation about the same here, and 
rents about the same i 

Mr. MooNEY. I think so. Everywhere I have been I have found a 
i^hortage in housing conditions and rents high. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE E. WYNE. 

The Chairman. Tell us your view of this building situation. Hav<? 
you built some schoolhouses here ? 

Mr. Wyne. Quite a few of them. 

The Chairman. Are you at work on any now ? 

Mr. Wyne. I am building an addition to the Burrville School and 
the Gallinger Hospital at the present time. 

The Chairman. When was that contract let ? 

Mr. Wyne. One was let last September for the Gallinger Hospital, 
and the Burrville School was let in March. 

The Chairman. March of this year? 

Mr. Wyne. March just passed. 

The Chairman. What was the contract price ? 

Mr. Wyne. The Burrville School was $137,700; the Gallinger Hos- 
pital was $789,300. 

The Chairman. About what would that be per foot? 

Mr. Wyne. The hospital we didn't cube, because it covered a lot 
of area ; connecting tunnels. The Buri*\'ille School cubed about 35 
cents. 

The Chairman. In a year there has been a reduction of about how 
much? 

Mr. Wyne. In what kind of materials? 

The Chairman. Materials usually used on school buildings in 
Washington. 

Mr. Wyne. There have been some materials reduced, and wages 
have been about the same. Lumber, which forms a very small per- 
centage of schoolhouse construction, owing to the fact that it is fire- 
proof, there has been a large reduction in price. It naturally does 
not affect the price of schools very much, because not more than 2 
per cent is used in schools. 

The Chairman. Thirty-five cents a foot would be how much of a 
reduction from the highest figures you have had on school build- 
ings ? 

Mr. Wynk. On fire|)roof construction? 

The CHAnarAN. Yes. 

Mr Wyne. There has been no reduction. 

no.*-.?!— 21 7 
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The Chairman. This 35 cents is a reduction, is it not? 

Mr. Wyne. That is the last building: I have done. It is the one I 
am constructing now. I have not finished it. 

The Chairman. What would you have probably gotten for that be- 
fore the war? 

Mr. Wyne. How far back; 1911? 

The Chairman. Just before the war. 

Mr. Wyne. I built one practically the same. I built the John 
Eaton School in Cleveland Park for $65,000. 

The Chairman. How much was that per foot? 

Mr. Wyne. That would cube a little over 18 to 19 cents, iust about 
half. 

The Chairman. Labor takes the greater part of that, does it? 

Mr. AVyne. In those days when I built that school we were buying 
steel for $50 a ton., and to-day steel is worth $110; brick was worth $9 
and to-day it is worth $18 to $20; bricklayers were worth $5, and to- 
day they are worth $10; carpenters were worth $4 and to-daj' they 
are worth $8.40; labor was worth $1.25, and to-day it is worth from 
$3.20 to $4. 

The CiiATRiiAN. Is there any building material that you think is 
selling now at an unreasonable price, and that ought to come down i 

Mr. Wyne. Xot when you take steel, for instanjce, which is fixed by 
the steel people. I will give you this list of the high and low prices 
since 1911 until the present time. This is based on the raw material, 
before it is fabricated or erected into the building: In 1911 the high 
was $27 a ton: it ran as low as $22. In. 1912 the high was $29 and 
the low was $22. In 1913 the high was $29 and the low was $24. In 
1914 the high was $24 and the low was $21. In 1915 the high was 
$40 and the low was $21. In 1916, $63 high, $40 low. In 19lT, $104 
high, low $60. In 1918 it held straight through $60, high and low: 
never changed. That was fixed bv the Government at that time. In 
1919, high $()(), low M9. In 1920^ high $65, low $49. In January of 
this year it was $49, in February $49, March $40 April $40, "and 
May $44. That is the plain material. 

The Chairman. Do you regard $40 as a fair price? 

Mr. Wyne. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you do not expect much reduction? 

Mr. Wynk. I don't expect anything in a year. It might possibly go 
down $2 within a vear. 

The Chairman. But there has been no i-eduction in lalnir? 

Mr. AVyxe. There has been no reduction in labor, e.xcept common 
labor. I have not made ami reduction in that, as a matter of fact. 

The Chairman. You are acquainted with the schools ami visit thorn 
occasionally i 

Mr. AVyne. Oh, ves. 

The Chairman. AVhat suggestion would you offer as to the sch«K>l 
situation in Washington ? 

Mr. Wyne. I think there are some sections of the city badly in ne*Ml 
of schools, esi)ecially in the northwest and northeast sections of the 
city, ami also the northwest in Cleveland Park, and Chevy Chase, 
SaulV Addition, Brookland, Eckington, and all those places nwd 
schools. Tliey are overcrowded. That happens to be a colore*! sch<M>l 
I am buiUling at Burrville, They have a 4-room school buiUling 
there and have 400 children crowde<l in that building. 
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The Chairman. In a four-room school ? 

Mr. Wtne. Yes, sir. They have four portable schools. A class- 
room will not accommodate over 50 children. When they get that 
four-room addition it will just take care of what they have now. 
It will not take care of any more. You can't put any more in. 

The Chairman. It is in a section of the city that is growing? 

Mr. Wyne. Well, it seems to be ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is apparent to anyone it is overcrowded ? 

Mr. Wyne. Yes, sir. They have the same condition at the West 
School. That is a new addition in Saul's subdivision. The children 
have been going half a day in portable schools. 

The Chairman. I think that is about all, unless you have something 
else to say. 

Mr. Wyne. Xo, sir; nothing else unless you care to ask me some 
questions about something. 

The Chairman. I do not think of anj'thing else. 

Are there any other builders or contractors here? I have no other 
names of builders here. We would be glad to hear anyone who can 
give us any information, or who has any suggestions he would like to 
offer. 

Mr. MooNEY. I have a builder here, Mr. Davis, but he doesn't seem 
to care to sav anvthing. 

The Chair3ian. We will be glad to hear from him. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. W. DAVIS. 

The Chair^i an. Are you a builder ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I have not built any school buildings. We 
bid on a good many of them. We are very often in line, but not quite 
low enough. 

The Chairman. Have you bid lately on school buildings? 

Mr. Davis. We have this year. We bid on the Takoma Park School 
that Mr. Wyne spoke of and that Mr. Mooney spoke of. 

The Chairman. So you think there is no doubt but what there is 
stiff competition among these bidders here? 

Mr. Davis. There is no doubt about it. 

The Chairman. Do you think there is strong competition in build- 
ing materials here as between dealers i 

Mr. Davis. I am not prepared to say just how strong that compe- 
tition is. We often get the same i)rices for materials, especially on 
cement and things in that line, but there is quite a little competition 
in lumber. Of course, there has been a great reduction in lumber. 
That has come down more than anything else. As a matter of fact, 
I am looking for it to go up again. 

The Chairman. Is that so { 

Mr. Davis. I have been down in Virginia and the mill men down 
there — I can't see where they can afford to manufacture for what 
thev can get for it. 

The Chairman. Is there less reduction in cement than in other 
materials? 

Mr. Davis. There has been considerable reduction in cement. I 
don't know whether it has come down quite as much; I don't think 
there has been quite as much reduction in cement as in brick. 
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The Chairman. Where does the cement come from that is used 
here ? 

Mr. Davis. I don't know. We have a number of brands that are 
manufactured in Virginia and Pennsylvania and perhaps Maryland. 
They usually manufacture as near as possible to the place where it is 
sold. The same brand is manufactured in several different places. 

The Chairman. But the price is usually about the same her^? 

Mr. Davis. About the same; yes, sir; just as the price of brick. 
You pay the same price for brick, no matter where you get it. 

The Chairman. Have you seen or heard anything that would 
arouse your suspicions as to an understanding of some kind between 
these dealers in cement and in brick? 

Mr. Davis. Nothing has been brought to my attention that would 
make me think so, except that the pr.ces are about the same. 

The Chairman. Have vou heard anvone charge that there is some 
sort of collusion? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I have not. 

The Chairman. Do you know something about tlie schools? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I kind of keep in touch with the situation in a 
measure, having had children of my own; none going to school now, 
because they have passed that age. My boy graduated from higl) 
school last year, but I have some little nieces that are going to Pet- 
worth School. I live in the same neighborhood as Mr. Wine. I have 
two little nieces in the second or third or fourth grade and they go 
half time. One goes to a Presbyterian Church in front of my house. 
They haven't got room in the schools, even with the portable schools. 

The Chair:^ian. Is there a general feeling among the people in that 
section that the school accommodations are inadequate? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is very apparent. 

The Chairman. 1 think that is al!, unless you have something to 
suggest i 

Mr. Davis. I l)elieve not. 



STATEMENT OF ME. WILLIAM G. BASTIAN. 

Mr. Bastian. I believe vou have receive*! a copv of this little 
pamphlet, but I would like to go over some of the data contained in 
It. This gives you the cost of building several high schools, and als'» 
several of the gi'ade schools, dating back since IJXM). The most 
recent one was the new Central High Sch-x)! and the Dunbar Hiirh 
ScluK)l in IDIC. The Park View elementarv school was also ere<'tiM| 

in Uat). 

One comparison there which is very interesting is a comparison of 
the tigures for the new Central High School and the Dunbar High 
School in the total cost per classroom. We fiml the new Central 
Higii cost Sls,.*)S'J per classroom, and during the same year the Dun- 
bar HiLdi School cost S.s.4i^s. or about SIO.(Mm) less piT rlnssnnim than 
Central Higli. The Dunbar High Sclund is a coIohmI high srlnnd. 
Of course, the new ( eiitral High School, I suppose, is one of the 
finest institutions of the kind in the country. It i-- a wonderful sch<ui|. 
It >hows what can l>e done and what has In^en done in the way of a 
nuMlern, well-e<iuippe<l high school. 

The cost ]MT cubic foot, for equipment and everything, of the Cen- 
tral High ScIhm)! in lJ»ir» was 'JIX s*Jl.:io |ier f»oo. and the total c. - 
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j)er square foot was ^.31. At the Dunbar High.vSchool the total 
cost per square foot was $8.58, and the cubic cost was*?l^i)4. That is 
a very good comparison and ithe only comparison we ^aji/eally fret, 
because it was made up by going through all the ref«ifds/ The 
municipal architect stated that at prevailing market pritfeg, as of 
August, 1920, from 45 cents to 55 cents should be used in preparing 
estimates of costs of school buildings at the present time, 45* cents 
to 55 cents per cubic foot ; but since the reduction in size he makee ati 
estimate of 35 to 40 per cent. I believe it is 36.4 per cent reduction iii. * 
the building cost. I can not vouch for the accuracy of that state-* 
ment. ' • 

I am very well acquainted with the high-school associations in 
Washington. I am president of the Alumni Association of the' 
McKinley Manual Training School, and I know the conditions in 
that school very well. If I may. I woidd like to just mention a few 
of the conditions there. 

The auditorium is built to seat 500 people. The enrollment of the 
school is 1,360. The first-year students do not go to school at the 
high school, but go to the junior h^gh school, which was the Cen- 
tral High School before the new one was completed, possibly three 
blocks away. The school is a boys' school, pure and simple — about 
1.260 boys to lOOgirls. They have never had a gymnasium in the 
high s hool. I know that you will agree that physical develop- 
ment to-day is certainly a part of a boy's education, and that is the 
only high school in Washington, either white or colored, which has 
not some sort of an arrangement to give the boys exercise. They 
have absolutely no gymnasium. They have a tract about 50 yards 
long and I should say 20 feet wide, where 1,360 students during the 
week go to play ball and such things as that. 

The locker space there is really in a deplorable condition. Three, 
and in some cases four, bovs have onlv one little locker, hardlv a 
foot square, and if thej' are cadets it is up to them to keep their 
guns in the locker. 

The Chairman What school is that ? 

Mr. Bastian. The McKinley Manual Training High School. 
Judge Siddons addressed the school just recently. There were 
1.360 students crowded into the assembly hall. They were sitting 
on window sills and the aisles were blocked, and one remark he 
made was that he did not think the students of any school should be 
so uncomfortable, even to listen to a justice of the District Supreme 
Court. 

The Chairman. When was that? 

Mr. Bastiax. Within the last two weeks he was up there. We 
had a letter from him saying he enjoyed his visit pretty much, 
and he was heartily in favor of better facilities in the schools, and 
any assistance he could give he would be only too glad to give it. 
He was taken through the schools, and I would appreciate it if 
some member of the committee would come up and address the 
schools and go through and see the conditions. I will insure you 
a very loyal welcome. 

However, we do not want to interfere with the building program 
of the elementary schools. We believe the conditions possibly are a 
little worse there than they are in the high schools, and we have 
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told the board'*<rf' education that we will give our efforts toward 
relieving those'^onditions, but I feel sure that if the high-school 
conditions ar^ really known, at the time they are remedying the 
conditions; in* the elementary schools they will take care of the high 
schools.'-.^ 

I. was -at the new Central High School one day last week. They 
have'Q capacity of around 2,100, and they have now 2,900 students. 
Th«y are not asking Congress for a penny in appropriation. All 
• ,tftey are asking is relief, and the way they want relief is better f a- 
-cilities among the high schools near them, so the students in the 
^ event they come to the school will find conditions better in the near- 
by schools. 

The new Eastern High School which is going up will, of course, 
relieve conditions some, but not of the McKimey or the Business 
or the Central. Frankly, the only way I see to relieve conditions 
at Central is to take care of Business and Tech, and buy another high 
school in the Chevy Chase section or out there somewhere. Business 
is awfully crowdea. I know that for a fact. They have classrooms 
in the basement. 

The Chairman. How about light and ventilation there? 

Mr. Bastian. Very poor. They have made the assertion they are 
going to discontinue when warm weather comes. They have the 
staggering-hours system. They go to school at different periods 
and leave at different periods. 

Another thing at McKinley is the question of clerical assistance 
there. They have one telephone operator in the school to take care 
of the needs of 40 teachers. They are overworked, and the teachers 
are really overworked. 

In the locality of McKinley Manual Training, which is in the 
eighth precinct, there are 29,000 colored people and 30,000 white 
people. It is strictly a colored neighborhood, and when night school 
is running at both Business and Central there were cases where the 
girls going to night school were insulted by negroes ; nothing serious, 
but just by remarks from the colored people in that locality. 

As I say, the new Eastern High School is going up, and that will 
possibly relieve conditions in the east. The west is in really good 
condition, and has really nothing to complain about. McKinley and 
Business should be afforded some additional facilities that really 
every other high school in Washington has. 

Of course, what we want and what we will get are possibly two 
different things, but you will find this book is really an interesting 
document, and you will get some wonderful information out of it. 
It was not made up by high-school boys, but by men, and some of 
the finest business men in Washington have given us their assistance. 

The Chairman. We will go over that carefully. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JERRY C. SOUTH. 

Mr. SorrH. Mr. Chairman, there has been so much said about 
high schools, I would like to say something about the elementary 
schools. 

The Chairman. We would be very glad to hear from you. Are 
you connected with any citizens' association or parents and teachers' 
association ? 
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Mr. South. With the Parents and Teachers' Association of the 
Adams School District. 

The Chairman. What part of the city is that ? 

Mr. South. Seventeenth and R Streets, just off of Sixteenth one 
block. 

The Chairman. Will you tell us about that ? 

Mr. South. It is one of the oldest schools in the city, and I think 
one of the best schools in the city, and has less playground for both 
boys and girls than this room contains. 

The Chairman. About how many students attend that school? 

Mr. South. Something less than 400, but the school playgrounds 
are less than the area of this committee room. Adjoining that now 
are four or five vacant lots that a Mr. Dunnigan was about to put 
material on to build houses within the last three or four weeks. They 
had no organization in the district, and my wife got worked up 
about the matter and called the women together and they imme- 
diately organized the parents and teachers' association. In tnat asso- 
ciation is Mrs. Kelley, the wife of Congressman Kelley of Michigan, 
and Mrs. Wingo, the wife of Congressman Wingo of Arkansas, and 
my wife and many other ladies whose children go to that school, who 
think it is a crime against the future generation to permit those 
buildings to go up there. They appealed to the owner of those lots 
to hold back from occupying his grounds with buildings or putting 
material on it. He was putting it on the ground. I want to say to 
the credit of the gentleman that he said he would hold up, and he did 
so. He said, "Ladies, I will hold up, if you think you can get Con- 
gress to buy that ground." That was about a week ago. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether that piece of ground is 
included in this program which Supt. Ballon has presented? 

Mr. South. I understand so. I want to be sure about it. 

The vacant lots run up within about 12 or 14 feet of the windows, 
and when they build a building next to those school windows the 
light for the building will be absolutely gone, and that school that 
belongs to the District of Columbia will necessarily have to be 
abandoned. 

I want to say this, too: I see in the Washington Star yesterday 
evening that they are going to open a big playground down at the 
workhouse of the District, down in the countrv 15 miles awav, build 
tennis courts, baseball grounds, possibly golf links. That is in 
yesterday's paper. That is being fostered by Mrs. Rhodes, who is a 
member of the board of education by election of the supreme court 
recently, but also superintendent of municipal playgrounds, at a 
salary, I think, of ir2,r)(K) plus the bonus. If you can build play- 
grounds for convicts, it does seem to me you ou«:ht to do something 
for the children of the land who are not criminals, but who have 
a fair chance, if they are kept tied up without opportunity to play, 
of becommg criminals. It does seem to me the hoi)e of this country 
is in the education and proper environment of the youth, the 
promise of the land. I believe it would be wisdom on the part of 
Congress to devote some of this money that is going to build play- 
grounds for the criminal class of the District of Columbia to tlie 
children that are yet innocent and who ought to have the best en- 
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vironment. I think we. should do something- for that part of the 
population that are not yet criminals, rather than these that are. 

I find furthermore that in the last appropriation municipal play- 
grounds were given $84,()00 and school playgrounds $5,400. If that 
is done because they have a superintendent of playgrounds to go 
around and see the committees of Congress, and thereby get $84,000 
annually for municipal playgrounds, which does not take care of 
the school children, and the school children can only get $5,400, then 
I want to become an earnest advocate of a paid superintendent, at 
a salary adequate, to get playgrounds for the school children. I call 
your attention to that because I can see immediately that there will 
have to be sufficient log rolling and pressure brought to bear upon 
the committees of Congress to protect the school playgroimds and 
get the few dollars of money that ought to be devoted to the children 
of the countrv. 

I heard ths young man talking about the lack of paraphernalia 
and apparatus and space for exercise they have at the high schools. 
There is no such thing at the Adams School at all. They have a 
brick paving in the playground there, such ps they have, and on 
rainy days it is 18 inches deep in water in lots of places. I think 
the conditions there are because there has been no parents' and 
teachers' association or anybody back of that particular building. 

At the Force School two or three blocks away conditions are not 
so bad as ours ; but at the Adams School the wiring has been put in 
the building for electric lights, but they have no light in the building: 
now at all. The wiring has been put in, showing their interest. I 
think they ought to be given something to put light in. On dark 
days they are not able to see in the classrooms. On one side the 
buildings are in 20 feet of the side windows, and it will be worse on 
the other side unless we have some assurance that the ground ad- 
joining can be purchased. I understand the price put on it by Mr. 
iDonnegan was $20,000. It is four or five full city lots, which are 
very desirable, and I feel this committee should recommend suffi- 
cient money to purchase or condemn that particular piece of ground 
adjoining the school building, or else provide for abandoning that 
building and erect a good one somewhere else. There should also 
be sufficient money provided to put something there in the way of 
playgrounds. The children have no playgroimd whatever, except 
the streets, and within the pae^t two or three weeks, sin-e the ^yomen 
got busy, they jjot signs and put them up, barring any traffic in the 
street during the recess period, to protect from automobiles. The 
only wonder is that a good many of them have not been killed here- 
tofore. R Street is a very busy street. 

I do want as one citizen to protest against building any more play- 
grounds for convicts until the children have playgrounds at the 
schoolhouses. That playground at that school does not embrace 40 
feet square, and the boys and girls at that building have no other 
place to plav. I hope this committee will recommend to the Appro- 
priations Committee that this appropriation be taken care of. 

The Chairman. You think we should have that playground? 
Mr. South. Yes, sir ; they have no playground at all now. It is 
not the size of this room. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. EVAN H. TUGKEE, PRESIDENT NOBTHEAST 

WASHINGTON CITIZENS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman, our association has approved the 
building program for the betterment of the school system. 

The CiiATRMAN. How large an association have you out there? 

Mr. Tucker. We have a membership of about 400. 

The Chairman. How often do tljey meet? 

Mr. Tucker. Once a month. 

The Chairman. Do they seem pretty generally interested ? 

Mr. Tucker. They take a very lively intei-est In these matters. It 
IS necessary to do so, to secure what we need. 

In regard to the school situation I want to say first that I feel 
that we ought to have an educational system in the District of Col- 
umbia equal to if not better than any other city in the country. In 
fact, many of our people think we ought to have a model system. 
This being the National Capital, we should have a model system. 

There are three great requisites in regard to this matter in provid- 
ing for a suitable system. The fii*st is accommodation. We should 
have the buildings tor the children to go to. Second, we should have 
a competent corps of teachers and competent employees to run the 
system. Third, and a very essential thing, is to secure the attendance 
of the children. We believe that all children of school age who are 
not accommodated in other schools, such as private or parochial 
schools, should be required to attend the j)ublic schools. In order to 
require them to go, we must have the buildings to accommodate them. 

The Chairman. Do you think there is a considerable number of 
children here who do not attend school ? 

Mr. Tucker. I do. I think there are quite a number. 

Mr. South. There are a good many in my neighborhood who 
ought to be going. Their parents won't make them go. 

The Chairman. And no effort is made to secure their attendance ? 

Mr. South. None that I ever heard of. 

Mr. Tucker. We have an attendance law, but no machinery to 
carry it out. 

Now, in regard to the school-building situation, the committee has 
prepared, I think, a very good program. We feel that that is tem- 
porary, however, because this city is growing very fast and it is nec- 
essary to keep pace with the increase in population, and if we are 
going to enforce a school attendance law it will be necessary to en- 
large our facilities more than this program provides, because if we 
have a large increase in the number of children it will require a 
corresponding increase in the accommodations. 

The Chairman. What would be your estimate of the percentage of 
increase that would follow a practical compulsory attendance law? 

ilr. Tucker. That is pretty difficult. It is very hard to get those 
figures. I know of cases in my own section where children are out of 
school who should be in school, lieing of school age. There is no- 
body to say anything. The neighbors do not like to report these 
children wfio are running the streets and not attending school, and all 
that kind of thing. There is nobody to carry it out and nothing is 
done. It would be very difficult for me to estimate it, but I believe 
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that it would be very easy to get a considerable increase in the school 
attendance if we had proper facilities to carry out the law. 

I want to say just a few words in regard to the school-building pro- 
gram. I shall confine myself more particularly to the section I rep- 
resent. Many of these recommendations that come from the board 
of education first came from our citizens' associations. We have 
seen the need of these thin^ ourselves, and we have gone to the board 
of education time after time, and to the commissioners time after 
time, and requested these very things that are now included in this 
school program. 

Now, for instance, this school building to the north of Lincoln 
Park. That is a very much needed increase in facilities. That is in 
a section that is growing rapidly. I believe one of the builders said 
about the only place where the city can expand is in the Petworth 
section. I want to tell vou that if vou will go out northeast and to 
the east of Thirteenth l^treet vou will find a large amount of land 
there that can be developed, ^hey are building houses out there in 
rows. The new Eastern High School is being built there, and a 
large amount of land there is going to be developed, and that will 
very much increase the school population out there. 

I am going to tell you now al)out the present conditions in that 
section. That building will relieve more particularly two build- 
ings — the Maury and the Edmonds Buildings, which are now there. 

The Chairman. Is that building included in Supt. Bailouts pro- 

• 

Mr. TrcKER. Yes, sir. It is what is called an extensible building. 
They are providing and asking in the program for a IG-room build- 
ing,' and asking for an appropriation for an 8-room building at 
this time, and will ask for an s-n>om addition later, making a lt>- 
nwni building. This building will tuke caiv of tho immediate needs, 
but we exiHH^t by tlie time the building is finished there will l)e a 
pressing need for the S-room addition. 

I have with me a letter from the supervising principal of this 
school district, in which he gives present conditions. These figures 
were compiled on May 3. The letter reads as follows: 

ITbi ir Scmxii.s <»k thk IMstrict of Colcmbia, 

^^t|!<hh^fJtot^, />. t\. May 9. 19*1. 

Mr. KvAX H. TrcKKK, 

i*irsithut Sfii'thtast Washiiiffton CitizntM' .(xxo<'iV//foN. 

My I>k\r Mr. Tiikkk: Tlu* Maury Stliool Is Umitt'il on B StPw*t NK. Ik*- 
twet'ii Twolftli and Thiri»t'nt!i Stnvts. It contains ei;;ht rlassrooiiw. but its 
presont i»rp»niznt:<m inHudt-s V2 c\i\>'<**<. T!h»so an» aitttninxKlal^Ml by havit;c 
two first j?ra<los ii<(> <»ne ro<»ni. two s«'o»n»l ^ra«!»s «<♦* <»m» nM>in. an«l two thinl 
prailos us4» two jHHtablo luiiMinirs which stand in tlie srhm»l yanl. The en- 
n>llnicnt of tiiis mIiooI. as ro|»<»»*U»tl May 3, IJCI. i*^ 4^i. of thist uiuutnT. *>! 
\i\k* on or cn'^t »'f ThirttHMitli Str»H»t NK. 

Tht» K'li'innds SdHMil is |..,:itr<i at Tlio ctinicr of NIntii and I> Strvt»t^ NK. 
Thi"* Iniiltl nu' aNo has eiuht j'lassnnMns. lt»* i>n*st*nt nr^rsiirizjition rarrie^ 1«» 
rlav^ics. Tli.s forrr^ twi» tii^t i:ra 'c< r»» •-••I't- I'l. - riM»!i md (^t^^'v^ :♦ ^» .-i •' 
irradc and :i tl:i:*d 'jr,-«Ic t** um* «»»,♦► r.Mini ; 'M"^. Tl'»» I'^rM^'nirnr nf Kdnw»i-d<«. 
as n»|H»rtod on May 3. I'J-l, Is 377. of thi'^ numlwr. 5M live on or eam of 
Thrt*»fnth Sinnt NK. 

\V»n» all nf th»» ru.'i |»«i»iN in th<»<*' two <HHKds livlnt: on or east of Tldr- 
te«>nth StnM»t. a<*»'«»niin<Mlat»*<l in n huddinu' <oni«»what farther U* the ra«t, 4vh 
wonid *»!ill l»e l»*ft in Maury and Edmonds. TIds wouhl make it ix»«»lble il» 
to do away with iM.naMi'*^. <-» !•• L'iw* all-day m'k< ons to an enfonvil hnlf- 
tJav tldnl Irradc, <3i lo n>i»l«l |»r«*M»nt dou!»linK «p "f ttn«i and se<<ond KTiide^. 
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(4) to organize a very much needed kindergarten in Maury or Edmonds, or 
both, (5) to relieve present congestion in many classes at Hilton, Peabody, 
and Carbery, (6) to accommodate In neighborhood school many children now 
forced north into Webb or Pierce or south into Bryan, and (7) to provide for 
the certain increase in school population within the near future in the region 
east and north of Lincoln Park. 

Very truly, yours, E. G. Kimball, 

Supervising PrincipaL 

We have no kindergarten out there, because we have no room for 
it. It is very much needed. The small pupils out there can not 
attend a kindergarten, because there is none provided for them out 
there. 

Our section has no assembly hall at all. Our citizens association 
meets in a little Sundav school room in the church. We feel it would 
be a very nice thinp if we had an assembly hall in the northeast 
section. I am talking about the northeast section, north of East 
Capitol Street and east of North Capitol Street. That is the section 
I am representing. We have no building in the entire section that 
has an assembly hall. 

Now, the question of playgrounds. This gentleman who preceded 
me mentioned that subject, and we have a much more flagrant case 
in our section than he mentioned, although he made a strong case. 
We have a 12-room building with a playground much less than the 
size of this room. That is the Peabody School. It is a very old 
building, and has practically no playground at all. Our associa- 
tion has been asking for that for years and years, and this program 
as presented by the board of education and the commissioners pro- 
vides for the purchase of some additional land, some adjoining land, 
just as this gentleman mentioned in his case, that is just about to be 
sold, but I don't believe the sale has been consummated. 

The conditions became so acute that it became necessary for the 
board of education to recommend that the streets be closed around 
that building during recess hours, so that traffic is suspended on 
those streets during recess hours in order that the children can play 
in the streets. That is the situation at that place. 

The Chairman. The board of education has recommended that, 
has it not ? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes, sir; the board has recommended both of those. 
I am not asking for anything over there which they have not recom- 
mended, and which we have not asked for for years before. 

In regard to the high-school situation, we took up the question of 
the new Eastern High School about 10 years ago and secured an ap- 
propriation for the building about 4 years ago, and owing to war 
conditions we could not build the building, as costs were so high, 
etc. It has made our high-^^chool situation there very acute. I want 
to say that I do not exactly agree with the young man who was talk- 
ing here about the high-school question, when he says the Eastern 
Hijrh School will not relieve the Technical and Business Schools. 

We expect to have in the Eastern High School business and tech- 
nical classes that will take care of the children of our neighborhood 
and thereby relieve those schools. At the present time our children 
have to go a long distance to attend those technical and business 
classes. After the new Eastern High School is completed we expect 
to take care of them near home and thereby relieve the uptown 
schools to that extent. 
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In regard to what he mentioned about the Central High School, I 
want to say as a matter of explaining that to some extent, that 
building was built on quite an elaborate plan. It provides a stadium, 
a gymnasium, and swimming pool^, etc., all of which made the cost 
of that building very great. So that when he mentions thie compari- 
son between that and the Dunbar School, there is a good reason for 
it. I don't mean to criticize that building, because I am glad the 
children there have all those facilities, and it is a good thing, but 
that accounts for the apparent high cost of that building. 

Now, on the building question, I want to say that in the matter of 
repairing the buildings there is a very great need for repairs of 
buildings, especially in the matter of the interior walls, etc. Some of 
those buildings are in such conditions that you would be ashamed of 
them in a town of 5,000 people in your State. You would be ashamed 
of them. 

The Chairman. We have pretty good school buildings in towns of 
5,000 in my State. 

Mr. Tucker. I went through a building in our section, and it was 
very dingy, dirty, and greasy. I asked the principal of the school, 
" What in the world is the reason that building has not been given 
some attention?" She said, "I don't know. I have called it to the 
attention of the authorities and I can't get anything done." 

Our association took the matter up with the school authorities, and 
it appears the appropriation was not sufficient. That was the only 
explanation they could make why it was not done. It is about 25 
years old, is a fairly good building, but it needs the ordinary repairs 
that any man would make to his own home. We are trying to teach 
these children cleanliness, etc., and send them out of nice, clean 
houses into an old dirty, dingy school building that really is not fit 
to occupy. 

The Chairman. What building is that? 

Mr. Tucker. That is the Madison building. It is located at the 
comer of Tenth and G Streets NE. That is all I have to say on the 
question of building. 

I want to say something in regard to the teachers and attendants. 
In order to have proper supervision over our schools, proper attend- 
ants, we must readjust our salaries and pay them on the basis of 
the salaries of teachers and attendants in other cities, so that the 
profession of teaching will be on a parity with other professions. 

Now, during the war our salaries were so low that a great many 
of our teachers resigned, gave up their positions and left the schools, 
and took clerical jobs where they could make more money. Unless 
we readjust those salaries we are going to have that trouble all the 
time. We are going to lose the good, efficient teachers we have, and 
we are going to be unable to employ good, efficient teachers in their 
places, because the salaries will not be such as to command that sort 
of professional people. 

Now, then, there is the matter of janitors. It is very necessary in 
running the heating plants, if we want to have them run efficiently, 
to have efficient janitors. We can't keep a corps of good janitors 
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It is very essential that the question of salaries should be priven 
very careful attention in order to keep up the service to the stand- 
ard it should be kept up to if we are going to have a proper educa- 
tional system here. 

Xow, then, the question of substitute teachers that Dr. Ballou 
mentioned. That is a very important question. I have children in 
the schools myself. I have two children going to school, and I know 
s'>mething about conditions in the schools. Not only that, but during 
my work as president of this association for many years people 
have come to me with all sorts of complaints about everything. It 
tends to keep me posted on all such questions. 

With the present system of em])loying these substitute teachers I 
want to make an assertion that I believe is true, that in many cases 
you migh as well close the school when the regular teacher is absent 
as to put them in charge of a substitute. The children play all day; 
they will not mind the substitute teacher; the substitute teacher often 
is not competent to handle the scliool. eTust recently my little boy 
came home and said, " Papa, I might as well stay home." He is 
one of the kind that try to do right whether there is a substitute 
there or not. The teacher savs so. He savs, "' You might as well 
close this school; that substitute teacher can't do anything, and," he 
says, " we do not learn* anything." That is, in my opinion, a very 
essential thing, to have a corps of substitute teachers paid out of the 
regular fund, just the same as the other teachers, and those teachers 
could be used, as Dr. Ballou suggested, whenever they are not substi- 
tuting, to coach the backward pupils. That is necessary, too, because 
there are always some backward pupils who either interfere with the 
progress of the class or else do themselves no good, so that coaching 
is a very essential thing. 

Another thing that is needed is a good business manager of the 
schools to look after su h matters as do not pertain directly to ihe 
education of the pupils. We want a business manager to lor)k after 
supplies, etc. That is sometliing that citizens generally have been 
asking for for a good nuiny years. 

The Chairman. Do your children receive full-time instru tion ? 

Mr. TrcKEH. Yes, sir; they are in the higher grades. 

The Chair^ian. Do you hear any complaint from parents who are- 
unable to get their children on full-time instruction? 

Mr. TrcKER. In our section the most acute ccmdition in that re- 
spect is in the neighborhood I have jusl told you about, where the 
Edmonds and Maury Schols are located. The greatest trouble that 
we find in our immediate neighborhood is that the children have to 
be sent some distance from their homes to s hools. because thev can 
not be acccmmodated in the buildings that are handiest to their 
homes. The se tion where I reside is a section that is pretty well 
built up already, and the children are fairly well provided for. but 
the northeast section is l)uilding up very rapidly and there is need 
of in/reased facilities right continually. 

Xow, the next question I want to take up is the question of school 
attendance, which is of great importance. These children should be 
recjuired to attend some school. If they don't go to a private school 
or a parochial s: hool when they become of school age they should be 
recpiired to go to the public school, and there should be some ma- 
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chinery by which we could find out who the children are and where 
they are and whether they attend school or not. The school census 
is very important. I believe there ought to be a separate department 
to look after the question of the attendance of pupils, and that ought 
to be in charge of a competent head, one person who would have 
charge of these kindred subjects, of the school census, school di- 
rectory, and the other kindred subjects. As it is now, we can not 
keep run of them. If a child graduates and goes out a school di- 
rectory would show it. We want a census that will take the names 
of all children of school age, and those who are not yet of school age 
but will soon become of school age, so they can be kept track of. 
The school census, a school directory, and attendance officers should 
be under one head, so that it would be handled in one central office 
and that head of the department would know just what has become 
of any child that is of school age. I think that is a very essential 
thing, and it will help a good deal in the matter of securing an edu- 
cation for our children. 

There is one feature that has been mentioned in the program that 
is very important, and that is the site for the new library building in 
east Washington. As soon as the Carnegie fund was available for 
these branch libraries our association asked for one in the northeast 
section, and it happened that there was no site there that the Govern- 
ment could give for the purpose, and it seemed that Congress was 
not prepared to make an appropriation for a site. The Carnegie 
fund does not provide sites. It provides buildings, but always re- 
quires the site shall be given by the city. 

We made that request for a building in the northeast, because we 
really saw the need for it. It is one of the things that our children 
want and is something that they really need. It is to be placed in the 
southeast, by their program, instead of in the northeast, but we 
realize there is a very great need for it there. The building they 
provide for in the southeast will provide for the needs of Anacostia 
and Congress Heights, those places across the Anacostia Biver, a 
long distance from the central public library, and at the same time 
it will afford some facilities for the northeast, too. It is a long dis- 
tance for some of our people to go, but it will help us, and we hope 
to secure another building in the northeast; but we strongly urge 
that the appropriation of $10,000 to purchase that site for the library 
btiilding will receive your favorable consideration. 

Gentlemen, that is all I have to say. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EDWIN H. MEALY. 

The Chairman. Are you connected with any association? 

Mr. Mealy. I am secretary of the builders' and manufacturers' ex- 

v^hnnge. 

The Chairman. Tell us what that is. 

Mr. Mealy. That is an association to promote the building inter- 
twists of the city of Washington and those identified with it through the 
j^H-thering and dissemination of information of interest to those en- 
i(«{^Hi in that line, keeping in touch with the labor situation and 
ivxtu'rising any influence that we might through individual members 
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in connection with their own associations which might improve the 
situation. 

The Chairman. How large a membership have you? 

Mr. Mealy. We have about 130. 

The Chairman. Does that take in about all the builders in town? 

Mr. Mealy. Oh, no. The membership is entirely individual, and 
it includes builders and maybe some material men, contractors, etc. 
It is not confined to any one particular class, and anyone is eligible 
who has anything to do with the building business. He may put up 
some part of a building or he may be a general contractor for all of it. 

The Chairman. Is that the only organization of builders and con- 
tractors in town? 

Mr. Mealy. That is the only organization with which the builders 
are affiliated. They have a little branch of what they qall the general 
contractors and builders association, which only meets on call, when 
it is necessary to take some action in regard to the labor question, 
labor unions, or in conjunction with some subcontractors' associa- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Are you also secretary of that organization ? 

Mr. Mealy. I act as secretary of that organization. 

The Chairman. Do they discuss prices there? 

Mr. Mealy. Never. We do not even compile prices on materials; 
never have. We take the list of prospective bids on any work that 
may be projected in the city, and furnish that information to our 
subcontractors who may w^ant to figure with the general contractor, 
and then we list the bids after the award has been made and desig- 
nate the lowest bidder. That we keep on file for anyone who may 
care to telephone for it. No demand is made to know who wants the 
information. It is open to anybody who wants to look at it. 

The Chairman. There is no attempt of any kind to fix prices? 

Mr. Mealy. No; absolutely not. Senator. I saw an article in the 
paper the other day, which was my object in coming here, where I 
think the builders of Washington were rather done an injustice, in 
reference to contracts let here possibly within the last six years. I 
think if you would look up those bids now you w^ould find the compe- 
tition was quite keen. Among some of them were out-of-town con- 
tractors, and I suppose in ninety-five cases out of a hundred the out- 
of-town contractors were nowhere near the Washington bidding 
2^rices, when it comes to erecting a school or any other building. 

The Chairman. You think the Washington contractors are able to 
make as favorable bids here as men from other cities? 

Mr. Mealy. I honestly believe they are not only able to, but I be- 
lieve they do, because they have the reputation among bidders from 
other towns, as I heard one of them say not long ago, that Washing- 
ton has the biggest lot of cutthroat bidders of any city in the United 
States. They had bid on some work and got a job and lost money 
on it. I believe the contract men here put in good bids on every job, 
and that can be verified by reference to most any job that has been let 
to bids within the last year or most anv other time. 

The Chairman. How much of a margin does the contractor in 
Washington figure on ? 
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Mr. Mealy. That I don't know. I have no idea. I am not a prac- 
tical man. I deal with the executive end of the association, and I 
never made up a bid, or saw one made up, entirely and finally. I am 
quite sure they make them low enough, because every time a job is let 
about a half a dozen say they are going to lose a lot of money ; they 
took it too low. I hear that all the time. 

The Chairman. I believe that is all, unless you have something 
further to say? 

Mr. Mealy. No, sir ; I have nothing further to sav. 

The Chairman. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until we 
decide whether we desire to take any further testimony or not. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman.) 






